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No.  E.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  May  3  and  10,  1900.) 

No.  3.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCNHAT-SCHOOL  UNION. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  iKU, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  rrars- 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Eimnse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonsly  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  fnrhlshing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlssionaiT 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  ala, 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Bancboft,  Dls.  Setretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
sraports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  ,.ne  Port  of 
Sew  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’s  Magaains,  the  Seaman’s  mend 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  ChaS.  A  STODDARD,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Sturoes  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1835,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circa* 


No.  5.  The  Real  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evangelist  of  September  13,  1900.) 

No.  6.  Evangelization  I’ast  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of  August  30, 
UOO.) 

No.  7  What  Shall  We  Do  With  The  Confessinu? 
Goorge  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of 
October  35,  1900.) 

No.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
LL.D.,  (From  the  Evangelist  of  March  it;.  May  18, 18!t9 
July  30, 1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 

APl*OISTMEyTS  ASU  lybriTUTIONS. 

THE  BOARUS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  .  -  IM  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  -  -  “  “ 

Chnrcb  Erection,  -  -  .  -  “  “ 

Bdncatlon,  .  -  .  .  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla 

Publications  and  S.  S.  Work,  -  “  “ 

Minister!^  Relief,  -  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  ...  .30  Moiitauk  Block,  Chicago 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
-  30  Moiitauk  Block,  Chicago 


eaucational  and  humane  instltutlona.  and  by  Its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  ne^s.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies, 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  80C1ETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ’•Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
sun  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
3  P.M  Day-schools,  9  tu  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  MuKKis  K.  JESUP,  Pres.;  F.  E.  CAMP,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Baknard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  tnroughont  the 
country.  Per  year  -  --  --  --  $1  00 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  .......  40 

(3)  THE  water-lily,  a  small  Illustrated  4  page 

monthly  for  very  ll*'tle  folks.  Per  year  •  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Filty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothing  stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  bv  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cnres  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  inor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  worlA 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  SM  for  •'  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold  its 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  June  5-11,  1901  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N  Y. 

F'or  further  information  address  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer, 
Sec'y  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THE  CREED  REVISION 


Tlie  following  addresses,  delivered  before  the  Pre.sbyterian  Union  of  New  York 
on  March  4.  1901.  will  lie  published  complete  in  one  pamphlet  by  The  Evangelist  : 

1.  The  Kstablislicd  StaiKlanls  ol  the  Cliiirch  should  in  this  crisis 
he  reattirmetl  ami  leit  unchanged.  Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary. 

2.  Eiitirel.v  \4‘W  Standards  ol  Beliet  are  demanded  at  the  present 
time.  President  George  Black  Stewart  of  Anbarn  Theological  Seminary. 

3  While  it  wo.iltl  he  inadvisahle  to  di.scard  the  Established  Stan¬ 
dards  ol  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli,  the  time  has  etmie  when  tlie.v  should 
he  .Modernizeil  in  i«»rni  and  .>[o<iitie<t  in  eertaiii  statements.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

The  question  of  the  Standards  of  Belief  is  herein  discussed  by  three  men  who 
eminently  represent  the  various  views  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

Pa.stoi's  should  see  that  every  member  of  their  congregations  has  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

For  sale  also  by  The  Presbyterian  Board  Repositories,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  •  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Avenue  Fifth,  New  York 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Otsego  Presbytery  will  hold  its  regular  Hnnaal 
meeting  at  Oilbertsville,  April  28-24,  1901. 

Ladies'  Presbyterial  Missionary  meeting  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Oolambia  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Catskill, 
Taesday,  April  28,  at  4  p.m.  The  Women’s 
Presbyterial  Home  Missionary  Society  meets 
at  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  24. 

0.  G.  Hazard,  S.  O. 


“Father  Time  is  not  always  a  hard  parent, 
and  thongh  be  tarries  for  none  of  his  children, 
he  often  lays  bis  hand  lightly  upon  those  who 
have  used  him  well.  With  snob  people  the 
gray  head  is  bat  the  imrpression  of  the  old  fel¬ 
low’s  hand  in  giving  them  his  blessing,  and 
every  wrinkle  but  a  notch  in  the  qniet  calendar 
of  a  well  spent  life.  ’  ’ 

For  Nervous  Headache 
Use  Hosford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  a.  Robert’s,  Waterville  Me,  says:  “It  Is 
of  great  benedt  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  neuralgia. 


Experienced  MlssloDary  Lady  would  give  in  ex 
change  for  pleasant  home  in  Christian  family 
lignt  service  In  home  and  Church  work.  Town  or 
country  preferred.  Highest  reference. 

Address  MISSIONARY,  Post  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TO  WASHINGTON. 

Three  Days'  Personally-conducted  Tour  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  April  35  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
run  their  sixth  tour  of  the  season  to  Washington.  Tour¬ 
ist  Agent  and  Chaperon  will  accompany  the  party. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  railroad  transportation  for 
the  round  trip,  hotel  accommodations,  and  transfer  in 
Washington,  station  to  hotel.  $14.50  from  New  York, 
$13.00  from  Trenton,  and  $11  50  from  Philadelphia.  These 
rates  Include  accommodations  for  two  days  at  the  Ar¬ 
lington,  Normandie.  Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  House.  For  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Willard’s.  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or 
National  Hotel.  $2.50  less.  Side  trips  to  Mount  Vernon. 
Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk,  at  greatly 
reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  Itfneraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  NewYork;  4  Court 


General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

OLD  POINT  COMPORT.  RICHMOND  AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Last  Tour  of  the  Season  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  last  six-day  personally-conducted  tinrof  the  sea¬ 
son  to  Old  Point  (3omfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April  37. 

Tickets,  Including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  (jomfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond, 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York.  Brook¬ 
lyn.  and  Newark;  $32.50  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only.lncluding  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate 
of  $15.(10  from  New  York ;  $13.50  from  Trenton ;  $13.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  Information,  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assis¬ 
tant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer- 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Btondbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB.  50  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS  aniTf^ALS 

Best  Superior  Copper  aiiu  Tin.  Get  our  price. 

M08HANKBELL  FOUNDRy,Baltlmore,Md. 


—  CHURCH  BELLS,  PEALS  AHD  CHIMES, 

/IW  or  LAKE  SUPEBIOR  INOOT  OOPPEB  AHD 
BAST  IHDIA  IlH  ONLY. 

yg^l’ BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THH  H.  W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Clnoiimati.O. 


HJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROY,  y.  Y.  atsd  RBW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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ONE  LIFE  AT  A  TIME. 

Amos  R.  Wei’s. 

If  the  (lead  came  back, — 

If  In  some  shadowy  glen  their  forms  might  meet  ns. 

Or  from  some  wandering  wind  their  voices  greet  us. 

Or  if,  in  all  eartli's  strange  or  common  places. 

We  might  have  hope  to  see  the  dear,  dead  faces, 

Hope  by  keen  eyes  or  hearing  to  discover 
The  father,  sister,  hnsband,  wife  or  lover. 

From  death  come  back, — 

Life  would  be  all  a  watching  and  a  waiting, 

A  standing  tiptoe  at  the  mystic  grating, 

A  pleading  for  the  blessed  shapes  to  linger. 

Straining  to  touch  them  with  a  doubting  finger. 
Chattering  wildly  of  the  past,  (and  sneing 
Wildly  for  pardon  of  our  evil  doing 
Before  they  died). 

Their  pardon,  lacking  God’s,  would  still  content  us; 

We  should  walk  blindly  in  the  way  they  sent  us; 

Follow  no  unseen  Christ,  nor  seek  the  portal 
Of  that  unseen,  faith.con(iuered  life  Immortal. 

We  should  be  serfs  to  sight,  if  out  of  Heaven 
To  our  crude  eyes  so  crude  a  boon  were  given, — 

Our  dead  come  back. 

And  soon,  distracted  with  thisdonble  showing. 

Half  earth,  half  Heaven  our  doubtful  senses  knowing. 
Labor  would  languish  into  dreams  and  fancies. 

Duty  be  dazed  by  blinding  sunward  glances. 

The  world  would  grow  less  real,  nor  Heaven  come  nearer. 
Our  dear  ones  be  no  happier  or  dearer, 
l^hould  they  come  back. 

No  happier— ah  no  !  How  selfish  hearted 
Who  wishes  l>ack  the  blessedly  departed! 

Back  from  their  sunny  peace  and  swift-winged  power 
Into  our  cares  that  clog  and  woes  that  lower. 

Just  that  our  faithless,  fretful  eyes  may  view  them 
A  few  brief  years  before  we  shall  go  to  them. 

When  we  are  dead. 

Ah,  God  knows  best,  one  life  at  one  time  giving. 

Sparing  to  fret  us  with  a  double  living, 

A  clash  of  mysteries,  two  worlds,  two  missions. 

Two  stern  and  strange  and  masterful  conditions. 

My  prayers  I  turn  to  praise.  O  God  in  Heaven, 

That  to  my  wail  this  boon  thou  hast  not  given,— 

My  dead  come  back. 

—Sdecttif. 

TKe  Hingdom 


The  following  are  the  Roles 

Preabyt'errau^s  ^  ^«P- 

resentative  committee  from 

each  of  these  denominations  in  the  Punjab, 
India:  I.  to  Field. — 1.  Where  two  missions 
adjoin  one  another  some  definite  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  shonld  be  established  for  the  guidance 
of  workers.  2.  Where  mission  or  chnrch  com- 
mnnities  overlap  they  shonld  not  occupy  the 
same  villages.  Unoccupied  villages  .within  the 
lap  more  than  one  mile  distant  from  any  occn- 
pied  village  should  be  considered  common 
aronnd.  3.  A  village  in  the  overlapped  territory 
shonld  not  be  considered  as  “occnpied"  unless 
held  by  a  resident  preacher  or  teacher,  or  regu¬ 
larly  visited  for  preaching,  or  a  regular  place 
of  worshin.  II.  As  to  Workers.— 1.  Workers 
shonld  confine  their  labor  to  the  field  to  which 
they  belong.  2.  Workers  dismissed  shonld  not 
be  employed  by  the  sister  mission  or  chnrch 
without  the  consent  of  the  mission  dismissing 
said  employe.  III.  As  to  Church  Members.— \. 
Ohnrch  membership  shonld  be  respected.  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  be  connected  with  the  sister 
ohnrch  shonld  not  be  received  without  a  certi¬ 


ficate  of  permission  or  recommendation. 
2.  Members  under  discipline  shonld  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  other  Church.  IV.  .l-i  U>  In¬ 
quirers. — Neither  mission  shonld  seek  to  draw 
away  the  inquirers  of  the  other. 

The  Congregational  Chnrch 
gregatiouaiism  England  has  for  a  number 

of  years  been  fermenting  in 
its  various  public  meetings.  This  condition  is 
not  due  to  any  exterior  cause  or  any  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  denominational  weakness  or  retro¬ 
gression.  No  attacks  have  caused  it,  nor  is 
there  any  noticeable  absence  of  capable  men  in 
its  ministry  or  lack  of  fruit  trom  their  labors. 
Nevertheless,  scarcely  a  meeting  has  been  held 
recently,  but  has  expressed  through  some  speaker 
a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  a  craving  after  some 
thing  better.  .Just  what  this  “something  bet¬ 
ter”  may  be,  no  one  has  authority  to  declare., 
bnt  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  some 
form  of  centralization  of  authority  and  some 
method  of  secnring  concert  and  unity  of  action 
among  the  churches.  Thus  far  there  is  no 
movement  as  a  denomination  looking  toward 
these  results,  for  the  English  Cougregationalists 
are  not  fully  persuaded  that  they  constitute  a 
denomination,  but  men  holding  high  positions 
are  not  backward  in  declaring  their  feelings 
and  beliefs.  The  most  recent  and  prouounecd 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  affairs  is  the  Con 
ference  held  a  month  or  so  ago  in  London. 
Here,  as  elsew  here,  the  peculiarity  of  indepen¬ 
dency  was  illustrated,  for  the  Conference  was 
not  called  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
at  the  instance  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Examiner,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  Eng¬ 
lish  religious  papers.  Despite  this  fact,  or 
perhaps  because  of  it,  the  Conference  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  minis¬ 
ters  of  England,  who  participated  in  the  dis- 
cnssions  along  with  a  goodly  number  of  laymen 
eminent  in  public  life.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
who  is  this  year’s  chairman  of  the  Congrega 
tional  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  several 
ex-chairmen,  were  present  to  indicate  the  inter¬ 
est  felt  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and 
altogether  the  Conference  was  a  remarkable 
sign  of  the  times. 

The  Conference  grap- 
«fc..„Kregati.,.mii«n.  pJed  With  some  of  the 

practical  questions 
which  face  the  churches.  The  matter  of  edn- 
cational  requirements  for  ministerial  candidates 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  own 
land  and  such  practical  agreement  reached  that 
it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  England,  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches.  “One  speaker  told  how  there 
are  hundreds  of  men — evangelists,  city  mission¬ 
aries  and  others — who  are  eager  to  be  able  to 
pot 'Rev. ’  in  front  of  their  names,  and  that 
small  churches  are  largely  at  the  mercy  of  as¬ 
pirants  of  this  class.”  This  quotation  from  an 
English  account  of  the  Conference  tells  far 
more  than  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  evident 
that  the  condition  is  no  new  one,  but  whereas 
other  denominations  have  steadily  and  persis¬ 


tently  demanded  better  preparation  for  their 
ministry,  the  small  Congregational  chnrch  is 
still  “at  the  mercy  of  aspirants”,  some  of 
whom  must  be  unfitted  for  their  duties.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  was  shown  that  because  of  the  feeling 
of  independency  existing  between  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  denomination”,  a 
man  rejected  by  one  college  on  the  ground  of 
edncational  incapacity  or  even  moral  fault, 
could  find  his  way  through  another  college  and 
eventually  into  the  charge  of  a  chnrch.  ”  While 
the  edncational  requirements  in  all  the  denom¬ 
inations  in  our  own  country  are  by  no  means 
identical  or  satisfactory,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  recognized  tendency  toward  a  higher 
standard,  and  in  this  tendency  American  Con¬ 
gregationalism  has  kept  pace  with  the  best 
thought  of  theage.  Even  the  smallest  churches, 
be  they  in  New  England  or  in  the  West,  have 
had  as  a  rule,  and  now  have,  college  men  in 
charge.  The  condition  in  England  indicates 
the  difference  in  the  status  of  the  churches. 

The  question  of  salaries  for 

vrinistcrial  .  .  u-  ^ 

stiiM  iids  ministers  was  another  subject 

of  animated  discussion  at  the 
Conference.  Here,  too,  the  discu.ssion,  while 
dealing  with  preseet-day  conditions,  revealed 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  at  once  an  ex¬ 
planation  and  an  argument  for  change.  One 
speaker  ‘tated  that  “many  promising  yonng 
men  are  restrained  from  entering  the  Congre¬ 
gational  ministry  because  of  its  financial  un¬ 
certainty  and  because  a  Congregational  minis- 
tfr’s  old  age  i^  often  a  tragedy.”  Owing  to 
the  complete  independence  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  .system,  weak  and  struggling  churches 
are  unable  to  give  adtciuate  remuneration  to 
their  ministers.  It  is  true  that  some  years  ago 
a  Churoh  Aid  Society  was  organized,  but  this 
has  been  perilously  near  being  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  While  there  is  no  lack  of  successful 
models,  the  Congregatioualists  do  not  seem  to 
have  grasped  the  possibility  of  aiding  the  vil¬ 
lage  preacher  through  the  liberality  of  the 
more  favored  city  church.  The  result,  if 
known,  would  be  piitful  reading.  On  the 
same  line  is  the  plea  for  the  old  ministers.  It 
is  almost  incredible  in  this  age  of  prosperity 
and  liberality  that  men  ^ho  have  faithfully 
served  lar  beyond  any  monetary  return  shonld 
be  compelled  to  suffer  in  the  evening  of  their 
days.  And  yet  this  is  the  old  age  tragedy  to 
which  reference  was  made  at  the  Conference. 
The  discussiou  of  these  topics  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  with  practical  unanimity:  “That  this 
Conference  recognizes  that  the  time  has  come 
for  stimulating  the  common  life  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  common  interests  of  the  churches  of 
the  Congregational  order,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  for  this  purpose  concerted  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  among  the  churches,  with  regard  to  en¬ 
trance  to  the  ministry,  sustentation  fnnd,  re¬ 
tiring  fund,  and  the  question  of  removals.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

C(>iiKrca>‘G*”‘i‘t  .  ..  ....  3 

!•«  .1.  r  itiou  recent  movements  toward 

Church  Union  are  having 
their  effect  upon  English  Congregationlistsi 
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for  the  final  session  of  the  Conference  was 
largely  taken  np  with  a  discasbion  on  the 
Union  of  Congregational  Churches.  As  con¬ 
stituted  at  present,  each  connty  has  a  Union 
which  meets  once  or  twice  a  year  and  discnsses 
snch  subjects  as  are  presented.  Beside  these 
county  associations  there  exists  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  which  is 
not,  however,  the  superior  body  of  the  connty 
organizations,  but  is  entirely  distinct  from, 
and,  officially,  has  no  connection  with  them. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  Convention  decided 
that  the  county  organizations  ought  to  elect 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Union.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  discussions  revealed  the  present 
state  of  affairs  as  being  nnsatiefactory  to  those 
most  interested.  It  seems  to  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  that  “as’at 
present  constitutea  the  Congregational  Union 
is  practically  valueless  for  effeoiive  work;  it 
provides  an  excellent  platform  for  the  display 
of  oratory,  but,  as  one  speaker  said,  we  have 
got  beyond  the  stage  when  we  need  that  sort 
of  thing.”  It  is  evident  from  many  pulpit 
references  as  well  as  the  discuBsions  at  this 
Convention  that  among  the  rank  and  file  and 
leaders  of  English  Congregationalism  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  centralization.  Disguise  it 
as  they  may,  the  feeling  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  that  the  advantages  of  a  central 
authority  in  church  life  outweigh  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  independence  in  ohnrch  management. 
The  conditions  of  by-gone  times  no  longer  ob¬ 
tain  in  England,  and  the  growing  fraternity 
among  the  denominations  has  shown  not  only 
the  benefits  of  corporate  -Christianity,  but  also 
the  waste  of  isolation.  As  an  English  contem¬ 
porary  puts  it,  ‘‘Congregationalibts  are  mani¬ 
festly  and  confessedly  Buffeting  from  an  over¬ 
development  of  the  democratic  element  in  Con- 
gregationa  ism.  ”  Contact  with  Presbyterian 
suid  Methodist  methods  has  had  its  effect,  and 
to  again  quote,  ‘‘The  majority  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  may  be  fairly  understood  to  be  debitons 
of  a  large  infusion  of  both  Methodism  and 
Preshyterianism”  But  as  the  ecclesiastical 
principles  of  these  denominations  are  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  Congregationalism,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  majority  which  favors  an  infusion  of 
any  foreign  form  of  government  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  away  from  the  for¬ 
mer  conditions  and  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  the  utility  of  denominational  organization. 
The  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  which  is  to  be  held  this  month,  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest.  Dr.  Parker’s  position 
is  quite  well  known,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
in  his  presidential  address  he  will  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  present  Union  and  tbe  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  United  Congregational  Church 
of  England.  Once  this  is  done,  the  denomina¬ 
tion  will  be  astonished  at  the  proximity  such 
a  position  will  place  it  in  with  reference  to 
similarly  organized  bodies  of  Christians,  and 
further  changes  will  inevitably  follow. 

Quite  a  stir  is  being 
caused  in  India  by  the 
attitude  of  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  papers  toward  the  missionaries  in  the  famine 
districts.  As  one  result  of  the  relief  efforts 
the  missionaries  found  themselves  practically 
the  guardians  of  about  27, 000  destitute  children 
and  widows,  whose  parents  and  kindred  have 
died  from  famine.  Naturally,  these  wards  of 
the  missions  are  being  educated  in  tbe  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  hence  tbe  ontcry,  which  comes 
from  editors  of  papers  who,  we  are  assured, 
do  not  refieot  the  general  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  Hindoo  com¬ 
munity  did  very  little  toward  organized  relief 
during  the  famine,  and  there  is  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  to  be  wasted  upon  those  who  would  take 
the  children  away  from  the  missionaries.  The 
mass  of  tbe  people  who  have  survived  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  famine  are  reported  as  being  friendly 


Indian  famine  chil¬ 
dren  and  widows 


toward  those  who  so  nobly  stood  by  them  in 
their  dire  n^ed,  and  this  attitude  is  full  of  en- 
oonragement  for  the  missionary  labor  of  tbe 
future.  Just  what  the  editors  would  do  with 
the  children  is  not  clear,  bat  at  this  distance 
it  would  seem  that  the  districts  which  were 
ravaged  by  famine  oould  scarcely  undertake 
the  maintenance  of  so  many  dependent  peisons. 

The  disonssion  is  not  likely  to  change  the 
situation  materially,  and  the  missionaries  will 
continue  their  self-imposed  ta^k  of  training  np 
the  children  in  the  manner  of  Christians. 

^  ^  Birmingham,  England, 

Hum-sforKoglitih  ^  L  ^ 

wo.kingmen  «  to  benefit  by  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  a  trust  re¬ 
cently  instituted  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury, 
which  should  be  commended  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  are  pbilantbropically  inclined 
in  our  own  land.  Mr.  Cadbury’s  gift  is  valued 
at  from  £170,000  to  £180,000,  and  the  object  is 
declared  to  be  ‘‘the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion 'of  tbe  working-class  and  laboring  popula¬ 
tion  in  and  around  Birmingham  and  elsewhere 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  provision  of  improved 
dwellings,  with  gardens  and  open  spaces,  and 
to  give  tbe  people  facilities,  if  tbe  trustees 
think  it  de»irable  to  do  so,  for  purchasing  or 
acquiring  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  resi¬ 
dents  are  to  be  ensured  fresh  air,  country  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  an  abundance  of  open  space.” 
In  furtherance  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  set  aside  some  880  acres  fur  tbe  purposes 
of  the  trust.  Of  this  tract  about  110  acres  are 
already  laid  out  and  870  cottages  have  been 
erected ;  143  of  these  cottages  have  been  sold 
at  cost  price  on  999  year  leases,  two  and  one- 
half  and  three  per  c«nt.  interest  being  charged 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  purchase  outright. 
The  remaining  227  cottages  and  shops  are  rented, 
tbe  rents  becoming  part  of  tbe  lunds  of  the 
trust.  Each  house  has  a  pottic.u  of  land  for 
onltivation  in  connection  with  it,  and  classes 
in  gardening  have  been  established  for  instruo- 
tion  in  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  donor  to  secure  additional  estates 
and  establish  similar  colonies  wherever  po  stble, 
on  tbe  general  plan  of  allotting  one  fifteenth 
fur  manufacturing  purposes,  one  tenth  for  open 
spaces,  and  the  remainder  for  outtages  and 
gar  lens,  the  buildings  in  all  cases  to  cover  no 
more  than  one-quarter  of  tbe  plot  on  which 
they  are  erected.  Tbe  theory  upon  which  Mr. 
Cadbury  has  proceeded  is  that  the  English  race 
is  suffering  from  lack  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor 
exercise,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  physique,  he  wishes  to  provide  workmen 
with  habitations  that  shall  be  homes  and  rec¬ 
reation  that  shall  be  healthful,  interis  ing  and 
profitable.  By  bis  caloolations  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  of  land  properly  cultivated  ought  to  yield 
an  income  of  2s.  6d.  each  week  and  at  tbe  same 
time  supply  vegetables  for  the  home.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Cadbury  is  proceeding  along 
lines  wbteh  have  been  carefully  considered,  and 
hence  tbe  practical  outcome  should  be  observed 
by  all  who  wish  for  the  end  of  tbe  evils  of  the 
tenement.  When  one  considers  tbe  thoutands 
of  acres  that  lie  nnculiivated  contiguous  to 
every  city  of  our  land,  tbe  wonder  is  why  no 
one  has  yet  thought  it  possible  or  worth  while 
to  attempt  any  plans  for  the  tenement-dwellers. 

For  tbe  sixth  time  the 
Eogiuh  Church  National  Conncil  of  the 
Federation  B  V  a  n  g  ejl  i  0  a  1  Free 

Churches  has  met,  this  time  at  Cardiff,  Wales. 
Coming  at  the  heels  of  the  Simultaneous  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  was  tbe  plan  of  the  Conncil,  the 
meeting  was  most  enthusiastic  at  every  session 
and  the  story  of  the  year  most  encouraging. 
The  organizing  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Law,  has  bad  a  busy  year,  for  he  reported 
eighty-seven  new  councils  and  three  new  fed¬ 
erations,  making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  coun¬ 
cils  and  thirty-six  federations  throughout  the 
country.  The  recent  Mission  was  a  sufficient 


evidence  of  the  value  of  the  movement,  and  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  combination  of  forces 
for  aggressive  evangelistic  work,  snch  as  wa* 
witnessfd  this  winter  in  England,  -could  not 
have  been  accomplished  unless  the  Free  Churoh 
Conncil  had  previously  existed.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parkir  the  Revs.  J  H.  Jowett,  John  McNeill, 
G.  Campbell  Morgan,  R.  J.  Campbell  and  a 
number  of  Welsh  ministers  took  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  a  large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  subjects  were  presented  in  addresses. 

New  Zealand  has  onoe  more 
Egg  League  "‘‘o^n  how  prolific  it  is  in 
new  and  startling  plans. 
Tbe  church  members  have  recently  closed  a 
scheme  which  lasted  for  a  year  and  proved  so 
snooesEfnl  that  it  may  be  possible  to  have  it 
adopted  elsewhere.  Every  person  interested 
was  asked  to  set  aside  a  ben  fer  one  year,  and 
sell  the  eggs  for  ohnrch  work.  Any  one  with 
a  taste  for  figures  can  caculate  the  resultant 
of  ten  tbooBand  or  a  hundred  thousand  hens  lay¬ 
ing  for  the  period  mentioned,  and  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  sum  was  raised. 


Of  Our  City  CHurcHes 


.  ,  .  This  is  tbe  week  to  which  the 

Anuiven,ary  Scotch  Church  has  so  long 
been  looking  forward,  tbe 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  pastor.  Dr  David  G. 
Wiley,  tbe  one  hundred  and  forty  fifth  of  the 
founding  of  tbe  church.  All  this  week  tbe 
people  aie  celebrating;  to-morrow  (Friday) 
evening  they  give  a  reception  to  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Wylie,  with  addresses  by  Drs.  Chapman,  Mo- 
Cready,  Balcom  Shaw  and  Young.  Next  Sun¬ 
day  will  be  the  great  day  with  Drs.  Charles  A. 
Stoddard,  Henry  B.  Chapin  and  tbe  assistant 
pastor,  Mr.  Ganiz,  helping  Dr.  Wylie  who 
will  preach  the  annitersary  sermon,  with  the 
Sunday-school  anniversary  in  the  afternoon, 
with  addreseoi  by  tbe  pastor  and  assistant  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  James  Yereance, 
and  with  tbe  evening  sermon  by  the  former 
pastor.  Dr.  S  M.  Hamilton,  with  Drs.  Moore, 
Gregory  and  Wylie  aseisting  in  tbe  services. 

_  .  ,  .  .  Last  Sunday  tbe  wor- 

CentrHl  Cliiirrh  hears  •  l  ^ 

from  Ur.  W.  »Iorle  smith  t**®  Central 

Presbyterian  Church 
received  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  tbe 
church  paptr.  The  Remembrance,  a  printed 
letter  from  their  pastor,  dated  Sunday,  March 
24,  ‘‘on  Beard  Dakahlii-h.  Dr.  Smith  and  tbe 
delightful  party  of  which  be  is  a  member  were 
then ‘‘speeding  on  toward  Joppa.  ”  The  trip, 
he  writes,  has  been  ideal,  notwithstanding 
storms  on  the  Atlantic.  Tbe  ten  days  in  Egypt 
were  perfect,  and  on  the  morrow  of  that  writ¬ 
ing  the  goal  of  the  jourcey— the  Holy  Land— 
wonll  be  reached.  Tbe  preacher  of  last  Sun¬ 
day  moroiog  in  tbe  Central  Church  was  Dr.  L. 
T.  Chamberlain.  Tbe  annual  report  of  this 
active  church  shows,  during  the  year  ending 
April  1:  Additions,  67  by  let  er  and  89  on  con¬ 
fession;  present  membership  of  church,  1,872; 
total  membership  of  the  three  Sabbath- sobcols, 
1,227.  Contributions  during  tbe  year  were, 
$77  831,  of  which  congregat local  expenses  were 
|20.b91  and  church  improvement  |27,5(X). 

Tbe  Fifth  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  gave  its  Easter 
collection  to  St.  James  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  for  its  Building  Fund  to  erect 
a  church  edifice  for  the  colored  people  on  tbe 
West  side  of  our  oity.  In  his  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  Dr  Pnrvessaid:  ‘‘It  has  been  decided 
by  tbe  Seesion  that  the  offering  to-day  shall 
be  a  donation  to  a  sist  the  St.  James  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  oity  to  secure  the  money 
needed  to  erect  a  suitable  edifice.  This  is  tbe 
only  church  of  any  denomination  for  tbe  colored 
people  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Fifty-second 
streets  and  Sixth  avenue  and  the  Hudson  Rivari 
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a  diatriot  in  which  thoneanda  of  th«  colrred 
people  ll^e.  The  ohorch  mnet  ha^e  $50,000. 
Of  thia  aam  a  little  more  than  $27  000  haa  befn 
anhaoribed  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  P.  Bntler 
Thompkina,  haa  the  cordial  indorsement  of 
PreKbytrry,  and  his  work,  nov  carried  on  in 
a  rented  ball,  is  eminently  soocossfDl  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  onr  plain  duty  to  give  what  asaiat- 
ance  we  can.  Any  individuals,  also,  who  may 
be  specially  interested  can  obtain  farther  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  pastor."  Mr.  Constant  A. 
Andrevia  Pre-ident  of  the  United  States  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  6S3  Madison  avenue,  is  the  Treaa- 
nrer  of  the  Fnnd. 

^  .  We  count  the  New 

OenerRl  cirt  to  Mnnn  Awe* 

Due  Church,  Kaet  Urau{j;e  Jersey  BUburbS  aS 
practically  a  part  of 
this  city  an i  rejoice  with  this  ebnreh  in  the 
"glad  snrprise"  given  it  by  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Jamrs  M.  Lodlovt,  after  the  sermon  on  Easter 
Sunday  Daring  the  yrar  bis  people  had  raised 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  Son- 
day-school  room;  bat  the  money  was  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose  by  the  neerssity  of 
repairing  the  main  chnrcb  edifice.  As  soon  as 
this  work  bad  been  aocomptished,  they  began 
to  gather  new  funds  Three  weeks  ago,  at  Dr. 
Ludlow’s  fifteenth  anniversary,  it  was  an 
Doanced  that  a  few  individuals  bad  secured 
an  adjacent  lot  of  one  hundred  feet  on  Mann 
avenne,  which  should  be  held  fer  the  coming 
imprjvements.  Since  that  time,  one  generous 
person  has  given  twenty  five  thousand  dollars 
more  fer  the  new  Sun  fay  school  room.  The 
douor  is  Mrs  Andrew  Reasoner,  the  widow  of 
the  late  well-known  and  popular  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Manager. 
The  new  building  will  be  a  memorial  of  her 
bnsband.  The  Mnnn  avenne  people  have  thus 
added  the  value  of  at  least  fifty  thoneand  dol¬ 
lars  to  their  ebnreh  property  during  the  past 
year.  The  people  are  rallying  splendidly  to 
the  work  in  that  held. 

The  Washington  Heights 
Presbyterian  Ohnreh,  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street.  West,  of  which  Dr.  John  G.  Bliss  has 
long  been  the  gre  tly  esteemed  pastor,  was  the 
scene  of  special  intere  St  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  14,  at  the  nanal  hour  of  service.  The 
oommnnion  was  administered,  and  preliminary 
thereto,  thitty-siz  individuals  were  welcomed 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  chcrch.  Of  these, 
twenty  came  on  profession  cf  their  faith  and 
six  een  by letter,  masing  it  is  supposed,  the 
largest  addition  ever  received  at  cne  time  by 
that  ohnreh.  The  hearts  of  the  pastor  and  bis 
people  are  stirred  wiih  thanksgivings  in  view 
of  this  great  blessing. 

Following  the  onstom  of 
some  other  denominations, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell,  established  before  the  last 
oommnnion  what  elsewhere  would  be  called 
"confirmation  oIas«,  "and  from  time  to  time  met 
such  as  were  coatemplating  uniting  with  the 
church.  Starting  with  four  members  the  class 
grew  to  thirteen,  who  were  instructed  in  Chris- 
ian  trn'h  and  beard  in  the  recitation  of  the  ten 
commandments, the  twenty-third  psalm, the  bea- 
ttudes,  ibe  Lord’s  prayer  and  John  iii.  16  Besides 
these,  three  o'bers  came  forward  on  Easter 
Sunday  on  confession  oi  faith,  making  sixteen 
inwall,  and  five  by  letter,  making  a  total  of 
twenty- one  in  both  classes,  seven  of  whom 
were  baptized.  It  was  the  largest  ingathering 
since  the  one  of  f  mr  years  ago,  and  with  that 
exception,  the  largest  ft  r  many  years.  Aseries' 
of  three  free  enrtr  ainments  for  the  people  is 
now  in  progress  on  conseontive  Tuesday  even¬ 
ings,  given  in  the  a  ditorlum  of  the  church; 
this  is  a  step  toward  a  mt  re  oprn  chnrch,  in¬ 
tend!  d  to  dispi  11  prejudices,  tstablish  friend- 
■hip,  bring  people_orer  the  threshold  of  the 
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sanctuary,  and  eventnally  draw  them  to  Christ. 
Other  entertainments  will  follow.  Yet  another 
new  branch  of  endeavor  is  the  opening  of  a 
kindergarten  in  the  obapel  at  the  hour  of  morn¬ 
ing  service,  where  mchers,  otherwise  detained 
at  home,  may  leave  their  yonng  children  to  the 
care  of  faithful  ladies  of  the  church,  while 
they  rest  and  worship  with  the  congregation. 

issnes  its  financial 
statement  showing  that 
the  total  anaonnrs  raised 
by  this  active  ohnreh  in  the  year  just  cl  sed 
were  $24,869  82.  Of  this  amount,  $5  653  were 
divided  between  the  eight  Boards,  the  New 
York  Bible  Society,  City  Missions,  Chnrch  Ex¬ 
tension  and  Chinese  work,  and  other  objects. 

The  work  of  grace  in  Dr. 
Lusk’s  ohnreh  (Sixth  Pres¬ 
byterian)  onlminate  d — or 
sba’l  we  not  rather  say,  it  burst  into  flower,  of 
which  tie  fruits  shall  long  abide? — la-it  Snn 
day  wh-n  eighty-six  p>rsons  made  profession 
of  their  fai  h  in  Christ.  Twenty  two  of  these 
were  baptized.  This  is  the  largest  accession 
ever  gained  by  this  chnrch  at  any  one  time  and 
the  occasion  was  of  deep  solemnity.  The  ages 
of  the  new  oommnnicants  ranged  from  eleven 
to  seventy  years.  A  large  number  are  being 
kept  back  ‘  for  necessary  instrnotion, "  a  good 
and  hopeful  sign.  The  religions  feeling  in  the 
ohnri  h  enntinnes  deep  and  will  not,  we  are 
glad  to  believe,  soon  abate.  Seventy  members 
of  the  chnrch  not  long  ago  signed  a  card  ex¬ 
pressing  their  sincere  purpose  "to  try  to  win 
at  least  one  person  to  Christ  before  the  April 
oommnnion. " 

A  series  of  short  sermons 
preached  at  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  by  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Edwards  D  D  Sunday  evenings, 
at  8  o'clock,  beginning  April  14.  1901,  on  the 
following  topics:  1.  The  Gospel  of  Prevention, 
2.  The  Gospel  of  Work,  3.  The  Gospel  of  Play, 
4.  The  Gospel  for  the  Nerves,  5.  The  Gospel 
of  Giving,  6,  The  New  Old  SiOry.  A  cordial 
welcome  is  extended  to  all. 


Of  Present  Interest 


A  conrse  of  ten  lectures  will  be  given  April 
15  to  May  1  at  the  New  York  University  Bnild- 
ing,  on  Washington  Square,  at  4  o’clock,  by 
Dr.  Wallace  Wood.  The  subject  for  1901  (.-innw* 
Jubil.TiiK),  the  opening  year  of  the  century,  is 
Art  History,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek  and 
Roman  Character,  the  Hundred  Great! st  Men. 
Ethnology.  How  to  regenerate  n  an.  How  to 
make  the  bntter  man  and  the  better  woman. 
How  to  bnild  the  new  body,  the  new  brain  and 
the  new  city.  The  twelve  American  virtues. 
National  Psychology.  Man  of  the  fntnre,  the 
Amphitype,  the  spirosymmetrical  man.  The 
lectures  will  be  followed  by  a  practical  talk 
illnstrated  in  wax  or  clay.  Art  students  or 
others  a^terd'ng  the  fnll  coarse  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  Certificate  of  Attendance. 

John  McNeil,  the  great  Scotch  preacher,  has 
accsp'ed  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  D  D.  to  spend  the  month  of  Angnst 
in  this  country.  He  will  be  prsent  at  the 
Winona  Bible  Conference  which  meets  from 
Angnst  17  to  the  27ih  at  Winona  Lake,  led., 
and  will  fpeak  every  evening  of  the  Conference. 
John  McNeil  was  associated  wi*h  Vr  Moody 
in  the  World’s  Fair  ramraign  and  was  counted 
by  him  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  ^in  the 
w  rid. 

An  extremely  important  Conference  for 
Mountain  workers  and  one  which  promises  to 
be  of  equal  in'erest  will  be  held  Jane  6-20, 
1901,  in  the  bindings  of  Greeneville  and  Tns- 
cnlnm  College,  at  Tusmlnm.  Tenn  The  Rev. 
James  A.  Worden  O.D.,  Saperintendent  of 


Sabbath -school  Work  in  onr  Gbnrcb,  will  give 
Sabbath  school  Normal  Lessons,  Jane  8  17. 
There  will  be  papers,  talks,  disen^sions  and  con¬ 
ferences  daily  np^n  practical  topics  connected 
with  day-school.  Sabbath  school,  Bible-Visitor, 
and  Social  Settlement  work  there  will  be  even¬ 
ing  lectures  and  other  entertainments  with 
prayer,  music  rest  recreation  and  reenperation, 
social  and  spiritual  fellowship,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  snrronndings  at  Tnscnlam.  Workers 
are  expected  from  West  Virginia,  Eentncky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolira  and  other  states, 
and  the  oc  a^ion  will  well  repay  a  visit  from 
Ncrtbern  friends  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Eugene  L.  Didier  in  the  current  Liter¬ 
ary  Era  outdoes  himself  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
Tennyson  an  "Illustrions  Plagiarist,"  who 
plagiarized  "Enoch  Arden"  from  Adelaide 
Procter.  We  shonld  think  the  world  might 
have  Irarned  something  after  all  this  Sbakes- 
psare  controversy,  as  to  the  definition  and  con¬ 
ditions  rf  plaitiary.  This  Enoch  Arden  story 
was  at  Last  a  hundred  years  old  when  Miss 
Proctor  used  it.  'Her  version  bad  been  out  six 
years  and  was  fresh  in  the  pnblio  mind  when 
Tennyson  pablisbed  his.  Queer  plagiary  this  I 
Mr.  Didier  says  Tennyson  reproinced  the  whole 
tale  as  Miss  Proctor  told  it.  He  did  not.  In 
her  story,  Enoch  and  Philip  meet  after  his  re¬ 
turn  and  Enoch  generously  surrenders  his  wife 
and  children  In  Tennyson’s  he  looks  in  tbrongh 
the  window,  sess  the  happy  family,  his  children 
grown,  and  Philip  providing  generously  for 
them  all;  then  heroically  shuts  his  month  and 
goes  off  to  die  in  noble  silence,  rather  than 
destroy  the  happy  life  which  had  come  to  those 
he  loved  in  the  long  years  he  bad  been  reported 
dead.  This  is  a  far  nobler  sit  nation  than  Miss 
Procter’s.  We  have  always  supposed  it  was 
this  nobler  rnding  which  inspired  Tennyson 
to  write  the  yoem.  It  is  quite  sofficient  to 
save  him  from  any  such  tiifiing  aspersions  as 
Mr.  Eugene  L.  Didier’s.  As  to  bis  remark 
that , Miss  Proctor  was  "a  gifted  bat  ob«cnre" 
post;  she  was  cer  ainly  gifted,  bat  hsr  many 
readers  will  00*:  agree  so  easily  that  she  was 
" obscure”  She  was  the  daughter  of  "Barry 
Cornwall,"  and  this  as  Icng  as  she  lived  lifted 
her  out  of  obscurity.  She  was  a  writer  in 
Dickens’s  Hoa8»-hoId  Words  and  Homeward 
Bound,  which  contains  her  version  of  Enoch 
Arden.  The  po  m  was  the  most  striking  thing 
in  her  Legends  and  Lyrics,  and  was  much 
read  and  admired  at  the  very  time  when  Ten¬ 
nyson  brought  ont  bis  new  version,  which 
with  all  respect  to  Mr  Didier  is  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  old  story — different  from  Miss  Proo- 
tor’s  in  metre,  in  conception  and  in  the  great 
feature  of  the  dramatic  ending. 

Dnffield,  the  good,  kindly,  strong,  liberal  and 
loveable,  goes  to  bis  grave  as  we  write.  He 
was  one,  nearly  the  last  of  the  old  guard  of 
Pr.ncetoD.  Hodge,  Green  and  Dnffield,  we 
have  f  >r  a  lifeiiu  e  locked  upon  as  the  great 
triumvirate  through  whom  Princeton  reached 
the- chnrch — its  greater  councils.  For  the  last 
two,  we  felt  a  perscnal  affectirn  because  they 
helper  ani  encouraged  the  first  pastor  of  West¬ 
minster  at  Yonkers,  when  illness  came  to 
trouble  him.  Grand  men  they  were,  and  of 
mighty  manliness  aud  exalted  spirit.  Green 
was  the  profonnder  expositor  in  onr  pulpit  of 
those  days,  bat  Dnfiield  was  the  preacher  that 
came  closest  to  the  people’s  li  e.  How  he 
helped  them  to  aepire,  to  grow,  to  rejoice  I 
And  in  all  these  years  be  has  been  the  man 
to  soften  the  hard,  to  smoothe  the  rongb,  to 
sweeten  the  bitter.  God  loved  him  into  a 
royal  beanty;  we  loved  him  for  what  he  was 
and  made  ns  aim  to  be;  and  now  this  Christian 
nobleman  has  gone  to  his  higher  estate.  Thank 
Gcd  for  sneb  as  he  I  May  his  presence  abide 
with  ns  till  we  "walk  hand  in  band  over  the 
heavenly  fields  and  talk  these  things  all  over  I" 
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AM>  STILL  0.>t,  LACK. 

The  ideal  is  ever  one  step  higher  The  up- 
reaoh  of  onr  human  spirits  find ,  always  eome- 
thioK  Btill  nnattaiued ;  the  np;,'ro'.vth  of  char¬ 
acter  means  one  step  hijiher  to-;’ ay  and  meas¬ 
ures  its  progress  by  the  grace  taat  is  yet  lack 
ing  which  to-morrow  may  supply.  Naturally, 
the  young  man,  whose  purity  of  life  added  to 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  p“r.'onal  love¬ 
ableness,  felt  reasonably  sure  of  cur  Lord’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  he  was,  and  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  seeming  severity  of  Christ’s  response. 
When  he  heard,  “One  thing  thou  lackcst, ’’  he 
wondered  what;  when  he  h“3'- 1,  “Sell  all  and 
give  to  the  poor,’’  his  “countenance  fell’’  for 
a  very  hnman  reason.  And,  like  many  another, 
he  wondered  why. 

If  we  try  to  give  the  reason,  we  need  not  im¬ 
pute  a  pessimistic  distrust  of  human  natnre  to 
Jesns,  who  took  it  for  a  loving  purpose.  He 
was  not  bunting  for  total  depravity,  nor  scent¬ 
ing  out  original  sin.  It  is  certain  that  Christ 
held  personal  parity  as  something  possible  and 
valued  it  more  than  our  narrow  system  allows. 
By  loving  that  young  man,  .Tesus  showed  a 
wise  approval  of  what  is  good  in  every  man ; 
and  he  tanght  ns  to  hope  for  the  best  in  our¬ 
selves  and  to  look  for  it  in  our  fellow  men. 

Neither  can  we  find  in  our  Lord's  reply  a 
trace  of  asceticism  or  a  suggestion  of  commu¬ 
nism.  The  Gosel  of  renunciaticu  is  not  here; 
for  merely  to  renounce  that  which  is  good 
makes  men  narrow  aud  hard,  .iust  as  »  division 
of  goods  would  make  men  miserably  aud  scram- 
blingly  poor.  Eternal  life  is  not  gained  by- 
mere  giving  np  or  giving  away.  Such  dreams 
of  human  elevation  tgere  a  '^hou'^aiid  years  old 
when  Christ  came,  and  their  failure  to  materi¬ 
alize  cr  to  satisfy  is  two  tbousaud  years  old 
when  men  revive  the  fallacy  to  day.'  It  would 
be  waste  in  every  sense  to  revive  the  sacrifice 
of  Gautema  as  a  modern  model;  as  it  would 
be  a  slander  of  onr  Saviour  to  say  that  he  held 
property  to  be  robbery  which  shut  the  doors 
of  heaven.  No,  nothing  of  all  this  was  in  his 
thought  that  day. 

What, then,  did  he  teach  ?  Simply  and  grandly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule;  it  ir  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  reciprocation.  For  .he  imioirnseft  truth 
is  that  “nothing  was  ever  got  for  nothing,’’ 
and  if  a  man  expects  to  win  eternal  life  with¬ 
out  making  some  return,  he  will  face  the  divine 
charity  which  takes  all  commercialism  out  of 
salvation,  but  yet  demands  of  every  man  a 
price.  Emerson  quotes:  “The  highest  price 
we  pay  for  anything  is  to  ask  ter  it ;’’  and  we 
must  forever  remember  that  the  ir.ni  we  ask  is 
often  the  price  we  pay.  It  is  the  mau  behind 
the  gift  that  measures  it  value.  When  we  give 
what  we  have,  honestly,  heartily,  hunibly, 
we  get  alike  all  that  God  hu-^  to  give  This  is 
the  law.  If  you  would  have  you  must  give. 
If  you  desire  love,  you  must  give  love;  to  get 
good,  you  must  give  good  The  stolid,  selfish 
waiter  on  divine  grace  is  the  drone,  the  dross 
to  be  flung  away.  But  onr  mites  are  God’s 
millions,  and  while  we  sing  of  “free  grace  aud 
dying  love,’’  let  ns  abo  sing,  “I  gave  my  life 
for  thee,  what  hast  thou  given  for  me?  ’ 

The  practical  application  is  in  the  question: 
‘What  lack  I  yet?’’  Aud  here,  the  heartaches 
begin.  There  is  a  lack  in  almost  every  life 
that  aches  always:  the  fullest  measure  of  onr 
joy  yet  lacks  some  one  thing.  Your  friend 
shows  you  his  perfect  honse,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  long  purpose,  a  cherished  dream,  and  then 
opens  one  room  nnneed  since  the  child  or  its 
mother  went  out,  leaving  a  gash  in  the  heart. 


a  rent  in  the  robe,  an  abyss  in  the  snnny  path. 
Oh,  how  be  misses  that  one  thing!  and  bis 
voiceless  grief  strikes  you  dumb.  The  silence 
does  not  sing;  it  wails  aud  cries.  Yet  each  is 
the  incumpleteuess  of  any  great  ideal.  For 
long  men  sought  the  reason  for  the  “melancholy 
produced  by  the  finest  music.  ’’  It  was  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps— the  elder— who  solved  the 
question  when  she  called  it  the  “consciousness 
of  the  perfect,’’  the  yearning  [for  the  yet  un- 
uttaintd.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  highest  art  makes  men  sad;  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  contrary.  We  think  the  token  of 
highest  art  is  the  “gladness  it  gives,’’  and  re¬ 
veals  as  the  source  out  of  which  it  springs. 
For  art  should  realize  the  ideal;  and  only  that 
which  fills  and  satisfies  the  spirit  can  be  called 
the  highest. 

Still,  for  all  our  practical  attainment,  the 
sadness  is  a  present  sense  of  incompleteness, 
of  a  lack  to  be  supplied  or  to  make  ns  suffer, 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  our  ideals  the  sorer 
are  the  failures  to  reach  them.  “Almost”  is 
sometimes  agony.  “Not  quite”  is  the  drop 
to  quickest  despair.  The  ineffable  thing  which 
divides  common  and  fine,  the  hidden  quality 
which  would  make  the  imperfect  perfect,  the 
grace  which  glorifies  our  little  into  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  great  and  true,  this  is  a  secret  more 
precious  than  all  other  treasure.  Without  it 
the  wealth  of  men  is  poverty,  the  delights  of 
men  are  distracting  sorrows. 

Here,  then,  is  a  basis  of  trouble,  and  we  need 
to  find  a  way  to  transform  it  into  a  means  of 
noblest  joy.  The  real  delights  of  life  are  steps 
up  to  something  better,  brighter,  holier;  all 
approaches  toward  the  ideal  are  exquisite 
pleasures.  Step  by  step  upward;  to-day  better 
than  yesterday  and  to-morrow  consciously  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  day  before!  This  is  true  life  and 
the  true  joy  in  life.  And  in  the  realm  of  at¬ 
tainment  Jesus  stands  for  our  help,  for  onr 
redemption  from  utter  wreck.  He  brings  to 
us  the  personality  and  presence  of  God ;  a  soul 
that  lias  found  and  is  filled  with  him  is  satis¬ 
fied.  'The  daily  approach  to  him  is  our  para¬ 
dise.  The  analogy  of  our  consolations  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  within  our  reach.  To  her  husband 
who  announced  the  loss  of  fortune  a  true  wife 
answered  but  the  other  day,  “Nothing  matters 
if  we  have  each  other.”  Ah,  yes.  Nothing 
matters  if  we  have  God  within;  nothing  mat¬ 
ters  if  Christ  is  mine  and  I  am  his! 

Well,  what  is  such  attainment  worth?  Did 
Jesus  put  an  extreme  estimate  in  order  to  make 
a  supreme  test?  There  was  an  Australian  ship 
becalmed  till  water  failed,  food  fe  1  short  and 
sickness  came  aboard  A  friend  who  was  there 
said  the  cries  of  each  were  heart  breaking. 
They  cried  for  water,  for  bread,  for  home,  for 
rest,  for  death !  Rat  when  at  last  they  neared 
harbor,  the  pilot  mistook  the  way  and  drove 
the  ship  against  a  cliff  rising  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  roaring  sea.  Then  from  the  moment 
when  the  crack  went  shivering  along  the  decks, 
there  was  one  cry  that  swallowed  up  every 
other  and  that  was  a  cry  for  life!  If  yon  test 
the  world- want  at  any  crisis,  if  you  sound  the 
troubled  hearts  of  men  at  any  hour,  you  will 
find  one  lack  that  means  all  the  others.  And 
yon  will  see  how  .Tesus  touched  the  profound- 
est  deeps  of  human  need  when  he  said:  "Seek 
first  the  Kingdom,”  and  all  else  is  yours. 
There  is  no  crying  want,  no  dreadful  void  if 
Christ  is  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory !  O  Jesus, 
let  THY  KINGDOM  COMK 1 

Hundreds  would  never  have  known  want  if 
they  had  not  first  known  waste.  — Spnrgeon. 
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DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  DUFFIELD. 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  John  Thomas  DnflQeld 
D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  not  only  Princeton,  bat  that  im- 
portant  section  of  onr  Ohnreh,  those  who  favor 
a  moderate  revision  of  the  standards,  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  heavy  loss.  Thongh  no  man  in  bis  sev¬ 
enty-ninth  year  can  be  deemed  young,  yet  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dnffield’s  health  had  been  nniform,  and 
his  death  came  as  a  shock  to  that  commnnity 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  greatly  valued 
and  venerated  member. 

Professor  Duffleld  was  born  on  February  19, 
seventy-eight  years  ago,  at  McGonnellsbnrgb, 
Pa.  He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton  as  a  sophomore,  in  1838,  and  was 
graduated  three  years  later.  He  then  took 
charge  of  the  mathematical  department  of  Union 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  but  went  to  Princeton 
in  the  autumn  of  1844  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  theology.  It  soon  appeared  that  his 
career  was  not  to  be  that  of  the  ordinary  Semi¬ 
nary  student.  Invited  to  become  a  tutor  in 
Greek  in  the  College  in  1845,  he  accepted 
the  position.  Two  years  later,  he  became  Ad¬ 
junct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in  1854  was 
advanced  to  the  full  professorship,  and  oontin- 
ned  in  that  relation,  though  of  late,  and  as 
Professor  Emeritus,  not  discharging  class  du¬ 
ties,  nntil  bis  death. 

Professor  Dnffield  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1849,  and  filled  the  pnlpit  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Princeton  for  years,  and 
with  much  acceptance.  His  interest  in  reli¬ 
gions  affairs  was  widely  felt.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Church  of  his  faith  and  love, 
and  was  a  frequent  writer  for  its  religions 
press,  where  his  intelligence  and  candor  were 
always  honored.  His  last  contributions  were 
in  advocacy  of  the  revision  of  the  Standards, 
thongh  he  did  not  favor  radical  changes. 

Dr.  Dnffie}d's  departure  will  stir  many  a 
graduate  heart,  and  Princeton  will  not  again 
seem  quite  the  Alma  Mater  they  left  it.  Since 
his  retirement  from  the  more  immediate  duties 
of  his  professorship,  he  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  and 
Charitable  Fnnds.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
office  he  was  brought  into  close  touch  with 
many  of  the  students  of  the  University,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  need  of  peenniary  assistance, 
and  they  ever  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  and 
wise  adviser.  They  and  others  will  greatly 
miss  his  genial  personality  in  all  time  to  come. 
A  graduate  of  Princeton,  of  a  half  dozen  years 
ago,  thus  writes  ns  of  Professor  Dnflield  as  an 
instructor : 

“There  was  no  one  of  the  Professors  who 
made  a  more  distinct  impression  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  long,  slim,  rather  stooping  fignre, 
the  kindliest  of  faces,  the  readiest  of  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  student  -kind,  the  most 
gentle  of  ways  and  words;  bnt  nnderneatb,  a 
temperament  of  rock  and  a  habit  of  determi¬ 
nation  which  was  likely  to  prove  a  sudden  sur¬ 
prise  to  any  student  who  carelessly  presumed 
that  gentleness  of  manner  mast  mean  lack  of 
character!  That  was  one’s  iimpressiou  of  the 
man. 

“As  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dr. Duffleld 
had  a  subject  which  perhaps  to  a  majority  of 
men  is  none  of  the  easiest;  bnt  the  scholar’s 
love  for  his  work  did  not  make  him  oblivions 
to  its  difficnlites;  it  is  one  of  the  undying  Col¬ 
lege  memories,  how  he  would  go  to  the  black¬ 
board,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  the  first  few 
steps  of  some  specially  difificult  problem  in  next 
day’s  lesson;  stopping  jnst  when  everybody 
hoped  he  was  going  on  (in  time  to  leave  the 
student  plenty  of  opportunity  for  further  and 
necessary  research),  with  the  easy  phrase, 

*  Hence,  and  so  forth ;  ’  as  if  no  one,  with  a 
brain,  conid  possibly  have  any  further  trouble! 

‘ '  As  there  was  no  one  of  the  Professors  who 
could  speak  with  greater  earnestness  in  the 
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well-remembered  helf-hoar  ‘ohapel,  *  on  Snnday 
afternoons,  so  there  was  no  Professor  more 
likely  to  appear  at  his  home-door,  with  a 
hearty  word  and  sympathy,  as  the  stndent-pro- 
cession  wonld  march  past  in  some  evening  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  day’s  athletic  victory  'on  foot¬ 
ball  field  or  track,’  and  call  for  ‘Speech I 
speech!’  The  memories  of  class-room  and 
campns  will  nonetheless  still  see  him  there  as 
he  nsed  to  be,  that  now,  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
he  wiil  be  gone.  ” 

Professor  Dnffield  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Princeton  University  in  1872,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Lake  Forest  University  in  1890. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey 
in  1866,  and  was  much  honored  by  his  brethren 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bmnswiok,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members.  Dr.  Dnffield 
leaves  three  sons — the  Rev.  Howard  Dnffield  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  this  city; 
Edward  A.  Dnffield,  a  lawyer,  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  Henry  Dnffield,  assistant  treasurer 
of  Princeton  University.  His  two  daughters. 
Miss  Helen  and  Miss  Sarah,  lived  with  him  at 
Princeton.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Mar- 
qnand  Chapel  on  Saturday  afternoon,  a  great 
throng  visiting  the  place  and  taking  a  last  look 
at  the  beloved  face  before  the  services. 


THK  TRIBUNK’S  8I.VT1ETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Tribune  reminded  its  readers  of  its  wor¬ 
thy  and  remarkable  history  by  issuing  a  sup¬ 
plement  on  April  10,  abont  equally  interesting 
in  its  narrative  and  pictorial  portions.  The 
founding  of  The  Tribune  in  1841  by  Horace 
Greeley  marked  a  distinct  era  in  the  history  of 
daily  journalism  in  America.  Up  to  that  time 
the  daily  press  had  been  the  bond-slave  of  the 
several  party  divisions  of  the  country,  even  to 
the  point  of  virnlence,  and  these  divisions  in 
torn  were  dominated  by  a  few  of  the  great 
men  of  the  time. 

The  Tribune  began  as  a  party  organ,  but  from 
the  start  exercised  a  distinct  influence  There 
was  a  note  of  strength,  and  a  wideness  of  view, 
that  were  new,  and  which  became  so  charanter- 
istic  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  force  of  Mr. 
Greeley’s  final  editorial  notice  that  the  firm 
of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley,  "is  hereby  dis¬ 
solved!’’  Those  were  formative  days  back  in 
the  ’40s  and  later,  and  one  of  the  most  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  forward  voices  was  The  Tribune’s. 

Mr.  Greeley,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  institutions,  showing  onr  indigenous 
possibilities  at  their  best,  and  we  shall  never 
cease  to  be  proud  of  both  of  them;  but  The 
Tribune  represented  mnch  more  than  the  im¬ 
pulse  or  work  of  a  single  mind ;  there  was  from 
the  beginning  a  whole  circle  of  cnltnred  writers ; 
and  the'.way  was  preparing  for  experts,  where 
hitherto  all-ronnd  men  had  sufficed. 

Needless  to  say,  Messrs.  Greeley,  Dana,  Rip¬ 
ley  and  the  rest  swayed  a  most  attentive  and 
influential  public.  And  this  was  not  all,  nor  the 
most  they  did.  The  forces  gathered  in  that 
cheap,  low  ceiled  building,  here  contrasted  with 
the  great  towered  pile  now  occupying  its  site 
and  much  more,  were  probably  as  potential  in 
advancing  the  general  newspaper  standard  and 
spirit  in  all  onr  large  cities  as  in  their  influence 
upon  the  immediate  constitnency  of  their  pa¬ 
per.  But,  of  all  this  and  more,  Mr.  Reid  and 
his  helpers  will  do  well  to  be  nnconscions  and 
forgetful  in  the  new  time  to  come.  Yet  they 
have  done  themselves  and  the  public  a  service, 
now  in  the  maturity  of  their  resources,  by 
commemorating  this  sixtieth  anniversry. 


By  an  oversight  the  poem  entitled  Victoria, 
published  in  The  Evangelist  of  April  4,  was 
not  credited  to  the  Ithaca  Journal  in  which  it 
nrst  appeared.  We  are  glad  to  make  amends, 
knowing  by  oft  repeated  experience  the  in- 
uatioe  wrought  by  such  negligence. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D.  has  just 
closed  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate  with  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  The  past  two 
years  have  been  remarkable  in  very  many  ways. 
The  income  of  the  church  has  increased  to 
$80,000  annually,  and  the  membership  has  been 
increased  by  more  than  fonr  hundred.  Eighty 
persons  were  received  into  the  church  the  first 
Sunday  in  April.  _ 

Dr.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  of  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Obnrch  of  Harrisbnrg  writes  us 
the  pleasant  news  that  on  Easter  Sunday  he 
received  into  his  chnrch  forty  members,  of 
whom  thirty-four  came  on  confession.  The 
roll  now  numbers  982,  the  Sunday-school  en¬ 
rollment  of  last  year  being  1,837.  A  pleasant 
custom  of  Harrisbnrg  is  an  annual  sermon  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  High  School.  Last 
Sunday  Dr.  Ritchie  Smith  preached  this  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  class  of  1901. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Hnbbard  of  the  First  Chnrch,  Au¬ 
burn,  preached  before  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Syracnse,  on  the  evening 

of  March  24,  in  the  Fourth  Chnrch,  his  theme, 
"In  what  way  can  we  better  fit  onr  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  battle  of  life, ’’ including  "Some 
reasons  for  the  CnrfewOrdinance.  ’’  The  sermon 
was  repeated  in  his  own  chnrch  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  81,  and  is  published  in  the 
Anburn  Daily  Advertiser  of  April  2.  It  grap 
pies  from  start  to  finish  with  real  difficulties, 
and  in  a  practical  spirit.  We  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  an  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  Church  recently  had  a 
vision  which  so  impressed  him  as  to  lead  him 
to  devote  himself  to  special  work  for  children 
and  yonth. 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  has  a  new  electric  plant, 
which  was  lighted  np  for  the  first  time  on 
Easter  Sunday  evening.  The  effect  is  described 
as  most  brilliant,  with  many  thousand  specta¬ 
tors  to  witness  and  enjoy  it.  But,  meantime, 
we  notice  that  the  old  darkness  yet  abides  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  Brnchesi,  of  the  former  city,  pro¬ 
tests  that  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Archi¬ 
bald  who  held  that  the  marriage  of  two  Catho¬ 
lics  before  any  regularly  ordained  minister  was 
valid  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  is  inadmissible 
and  void  in  the  view  of  his  Chnrch.  He  con- 
olndes  by  forbidding  Catholics  to  contract  mar¬ 
riage  before  an  heretical  minister — meaning 
all  other  than  those  of  his  own  Church— under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

May  5,  "Brotherhood  Day’’  will  be  the  thir¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  That  event  of 
far  reaching  significance  took  place  in  the 
Reading,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  the  first 
Chapter  being  then  organized  by  the  Rev.  Rn- 
fns  W.  Miller.  That  first  band  of  yonng  men 
has  become  a  great  host.  To-day  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  is  known  all  over 
the  land.  It  has  spread  into  Canada  and  to 
Japan  and  India.  Some  six  hundred  Chapters, 
with  fifteen  thousand  members,  found  in  some 
twenty-three  denominations,  have  been  enrolled, 
while  scores  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  others 
have  been  organized  and  are  in  existence.  It 
is  a  trne  brotherhood,  aiming  to  reach  ail  yonng 
men  in  a  given  community,  "  to  help  them  to 
become  Ohristiims  and  workers  in  the  King¬ 
dom. "  One  of  its  most  important  features'  is 
the  promotion  of  Bible  Study.  It  is  a  spiritual 
organization  and  a  local  chnrch  agency ;  it  is 
not  confined  to  yonng  men,  but  endeavors  to 
reach  all  men  and  boys.  A  special  program 
has  been  prepared  for  Brotherhood  Day  and  a 
speoialoffering  is  invited.  The  Rev.  O.  E. 


Wyckoff,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  effort  to  extinguish  the  debt  on  the  noble 
Presbyterian  Building  in  this  city  goes  on 
bravely,  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  might 
proceed  a  little  more  rapidly.  Onr  good  bro¬ 
ther,  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbnry  is  freely  giving 
his  valued  service  to  the  help  of  the  Boards, 
and  in  another  part  of  the  country  Dr.  R.  S. 
Holmes  of  Pittsburgh  is  valiantly  at  work  in 
the  cause.  Dr.  Holmes  proposes  to  raise  the 
three  hundred  thousand  that  will  remain  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  upon  the  property  after  Dr.  Atter¬ 
bnry  has  completed  his  effort.  For  Dr.  Holmes, 
however,  there  is  no  time  limit ;  not  so  with 
the  $94,000  which  Dr.  Atterbnry  desires  to 
raise  in  order  that  the  sum  of  $200,000  contin¬ 
gent  on  $800,  OUO  more  being  raised  ‘  ‘  this  spring’  ’ 
is  to  be  secured.  Ninety- fonr  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  a  large  sum  of  money;  yet  the  conditions 
on  which  it  may  be  given — subject  to  a  fonr 
per  cent,  life  annuity  if  desired — as  already 
explained  in  these  pages,  should  bring  it  well 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  In  fact,  this 
gift  to  the  two  Boards  is  also  a  highly  desir¬ 
able  business  investment  to  the  giver  who  de¬ 
sires  to  make  it  such. 

Her  many  friends,  her  former  pupils,  all 
who  ever  truly  knew  her  sunny  spirit  or  felt 
the  gentle  grace  of  her  presence  will  mourn 
that  Mary  H.  Jonson  has  passed  from  earth. 
But  her  going  was  so  like  herself,  so  quiet,  so 
happy,  so  swift,  that  the  immensity  of  the 
change,  the  vastness  of  loss  to  her  family  circle, 
can  but  partially  yet  be  felt,  nor  measured  save 
by  the  silence  that  has  fallen  on  them.  The 
smile  had  not  faded  when  she  slept.  Her 
pleasant  words  spoken  as  she  sat  among  them 
were  still  on  the  air  when  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
God’s  angel  came  with  the  sunshine  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  her  ear  only;  God’s  finger  gently 
touched  her  and  she  went  to  him.  For  some 
years  she  has  lived  in  retirement  with  her  only 
child,  Mrs.  Henry  Lenox  Banks  in  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Why  did  the  prophet  cry,  "Your  young  men 
shall  dream  dreams  and  your  old  men  shall  see 
visions?"  Is  it  not  trne  that  the  dreams  of 
youth  become  real  visions  to  onr  age?  Ask  onr 
dear  good  friend  who  touches  the  eighth  decade, 
if  the  visions  of  his  maturity  do  not  confirm 
the  dreams  of  his  first  youth.  Yes,  onr  later 
vision  is  the  unity  of  which  we  eariier  only 
dreamed.  We  grow  to  certainty  away  from 
doubt ;  and  that  which  we  believe  to-day  is  a 
soul  possession  which  we  had  once  bnt  dimly 
seen  in  dreams. 

» 

A  recognition  of  the  debt  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  owes  to  a  faithful  teacher  is  always  a 
graceful  thing,  particularly  so,  in  this  city  at 
this  period,  when  the  teacher  is  of  the  colored 
race.  The  retiring  principal,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Public  School  No.  80,  with  many  min¬ 
isters  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  lately  gave  a 
reception  to  Prof.  N.  L.  Bnlkley,  the  new 
principal  of  the  school.  Principal  Bnlkley’s 
address  on  this  occasion  was  so  abie  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  principal’s  duties  and  opportunities 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  it  in  a 
later  issue.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Frazier  Miller,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  the 
Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkius.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  Mr.  Damrosch  spoke  in  high  praise 
of  the  musical  work  of  the  childdren,  who  in 
this  department  are  under  the  training  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robinson. 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  need  of  our  boys  in  the  Philippines. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Yonng 
Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Manila  says: 

‘  ‘  We  have  recently  sent  ont  packages  to  more 
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than  on«  hundred  ontlying  poet*,  bnt  we  greatly 
need  larger  qaantities  of  reading  matter  which 
will  enable  ns  to  aend  a  applies  to  every  place 
oconpied  by  the  United  States  land  or  naval 
foroea.  ”  So  reasonable  a  request  should  bring 
a  ready  response.  The  International  Oommit- 
tee  of  the  Association  will  be  glad  to  forward 
without  further  expense  to  donors  -snoh  con¬ 
tributions  of  books  or  magazines  as  are  sent 
prepaid  to  its  office  in  New  York.  As  this 
Oommittee  has  representatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  Islands  as  well  as  in  China,  its  facilities 
for  judicious  distribution  of  snch  material  are 
of  the  best.  Books,  standard  magazines  and 
illustrated  papers  are  most  desirable.  Small 
packages  may  be  sent  at  domestic  postage  rates 
direct  to  Army  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciiation,  Manila;  while  freight  or  express 
packages  should  be  addressed  to  Army  Depart¬ 
ment,  International  Committee  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  8  West  Twenty-ninth 
street.  New  York  City. 


An  interesting  appeal  to  the  religious  public 
comes  from  the  Church  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor  (C.  A. 

L  L. ),  in  behalf  of  street-car  motormen.  This 
apeal  ought  not  to  be  fruitless,  since  the  mo- 
torman  is  alwavs  in  evidence,  and  every  one 
knows  that  in  inclement  weather,  when  even 
the  warmly  clothed  passengers  within  the  oar 
are  comfortable,  the  motorman  on  the  unpro¬ 
tected  platform  suffers  from  buffeting  winds, 
driving  rains,  snow  and  sleet.  The  two  pro¬ 
minent  needs  which  this  Society  would  assert 
are  a  continuous  day  of  shorter  hours,  and  ves- 
tibnled  cars,  where  rendered  necessary  by  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  The  importance  of  both 
needs  hardly  to  be  argued,  bnt  C  A.  I.  L.  hopes 
that  individuals  and  organizations  will  ask  for 
further  information  with  regard  to  some  prac¬ 
tical  plan  of  general  co-operation.  Address 
Secetary,  C.  A.  I.  L.,  281  Fourth  avenue,  New 
'York  City.  The  appeal  is  signed  by  Joseph 
Reynolds,  Vice  President;  Harrietts  A.  Keyser 
Secretary. 

A  litMe  over  a  year  ago  (January  4,  19(X)) 
we  noticed  a  published  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
God’s  Plan  of  Systematic  Giving,  or  the  Tithing 
System  in  the  New  Testament  Cunrcb,  by  tbe 
Rev.  T.  Galvin  Stewart,  pastor  of  the  South 
Presbyterian  Church,  Easton,  Pa  ,  adding  that 
any  who  felt  an  interest  in  this  subject  and 
desired  a  copy  could  have  it  on  application. 
Applications  were  so  numerons,  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  it  called  forth  so  extensive,  not 
only  from  the  brethren  of  our  own  Church,  and 
in  our  own  land,  bnt  from  those  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  and  in  other  lands,  that  it  has  led 
to%  careful  revision  of  the  work  and  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  enlarged  form.  And  noav  Mr.  Stewart 
offers  a  copy  of  the  ”  Sixth  Edition  Special” 
of  his  tract.  Systematic  Beneflcencd  on  the 
Tithing  Sjsrem,  to  any  reader  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  who  may  apply  for  it,  so  long  as  any  re¬ 
main.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  well  to  enclose  a  postage  stamp 
with  the  application.  It  is  pertinent  here  to 
add  that  through  the  liberality  of  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  elder  an  edition  has  been  pnblisbed  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  supply  every  pastor  and  stated 
supply  in  the  entire  Ghnroh  with  a  copy,  and 
that  another  elder  well  known  for  his  zeal  and 
good  works  sent  his  check  to  place  a  copy  in 
the  hands  of  every  professor  and  student  in  our 
several  Theological  Seminaries.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  retiring  Moderator  of  the 
last  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Sample,  laid  strong 
emphasis  upon  this  plan  of  Systematic  Bene¬ 
ficence  in  his  sermon  before  the  Assembly,  and 
that  tbe  Permanent  Committee  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  a  similar  plan.  In  view  of  present  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  the  TwentiethCentnry  Fund  it  is 
M  opportone  time  to  consider  this  sabjeot. 


J0TT1««S  IN  SAN  FRtNnsCO. 

Rev  Theodore  L-  Cuyler,  D.D. 

We  were  very  relnctant  to  leave  Coronado 
Beach.  That  immense  Hotel  del  Coronado— 
with  its  good  appointments,  charming  snr- 
ronndings  and  endless  music  of  the  Pacific  sea- 
surf  on  its  strand— made  a  pleasant  abiding- 
place.  Its  tonic  and  equable  atmosphere  was 
as  agreeable  as  Banyan’s  “Mercy”  found  the 
atmosphere  of  the  “Vale  of  Humility.”  But 
last  Friday  we  packed  up  for  Los  Angeles,  and 
by  the  “Owl  train”  of  sleeping  cars  came 
through  to  San  Francisco. 

I  find  this  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  slope 
doubled  in  popnlation  since  I  was  here  with 
my  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  in  June, 
1878.  The  parlor  of  this  “Grand  Hotel,”  in 
which  we  and  cur  other  traveling  companion, 
Mr.  Clarence  Stephens  of  Brooklyn,  chatted 
together  is  unchanged.  From  this  house  we 
started  for  the  glorious  Yosemite,  and  in  Dr. 
Scbaff's  biography  is  tbe  story  of  that  trip. 
San  Francisco  has  now  about  860,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  bituminons  coal  smoke  makes  the 
air  as  murky  as  Chicago.  Like  Chicago,  the 
streets  are  full  of  rushing  trolley-cars,  and 
rushing  pedestrians;  everything  is  on  tbe  rush, 
and  everybody  seems  in  hot  haste  and  burry. 
In  addition  to  its  immense  legitimate  business, 
this  city  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  the 
great  military  and  naval  depot  for  the  out¬ 
fitting  and  in-coming  of  all  the  expeditions  to 
the  Philippine  archipelago.  Last  Saturday 
afternoon,  one  of  our  gallant  volunteer  regi¬ 
ments — just  landed  from  Manila — carried  their 
bronzed  faces  and  haversacks  past  our  window 
in  this  hotel.  They  looked  happy  at  being 
home  again. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
their  fine  building  on  Ellis  street.  Althongh 
my  throat  is  still  somewhat  husky  and  hoarse, 

I  gave  a  brief  address — urging  personal  efforts 
to  bring  young  men  to  Christ.  That  seems  to 
be  about  tbe  chief  point  to  be  pressed  on  the 
Associations  everywhere;  that  was  the  prime 
object  for  which  Sir  George  Williams  launched 
the  institution  fifty  seven  years  ago.  At  the 
close  of  my  address,  a  middle-aged  man  rose  in 
the  audience  and  said  a  few  words,  followed  by 
hearty  applause.  1  was  quite  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  speaker  was  tbe  gallant  General  Dag¬ 
gett  who  led  our  Fourteenth  regiment  at  the 
siege  of  Pekin  I  I  hastened  down  from  the 
platform  to  greet  the  brave  hero  as  a  fellow- 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  “Presbyterian  Union”  holds  its  weekly 
meetings  on  Monday  mornings;  and  tbe  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Union,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bevier — 
pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church — called  to 
take  me  up  to  the  meeting.  They  convene  at 
our  Presbyterian  mission- board  room  on  what 
is  known  as  “Nob  Hill  ”  That  is  the  breezy 
elevation  on  which  dwelt  tbe  fonr  railway- 
kings,  Governor  Leland  Stanford,  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  Mark  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Crocker. 
Since  I  was  here  twenty-three  years  ago.  these 
magnates  have  all  departed,  and  their  palatial 
residences  have  other  occnpants.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Union  went  through  their  routine  busi¬ 
ness  last  Monday ;  and  then  after  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  by  D.  Hemphill,  and  a  few 
kind  words  from  Dr.  Wills  (who  once  preached 
at  Aurora  on  the  Cayuga  Lake),  I  gave  the 
brethren  what  the  Scotch  call  my  “delever- 
ance.  ”  Knowing  what  a  hard  fight  evange¬ 
lical  religion  baa  to  encounter  in  bustling  roar¬ 
ing  San  Francisco,  I  ooull  only  exhort  the 
brethren  to  push  the  column,  under  tbe  old  en¬ 
sign  of  the  Gross,  into  the  strongholds  of  world- 
linesB  and  ungodliness. 

“Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.”  Un¬ 
happily,  a  vast  majority  of  San  Francisco 
choose  to  serve  Mammon;  and  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion  has  to  contend  with  a  fearful  amount  of 


Sabbath  desecration,  and  money-worship.  Bro¬ 
ther  Hemphill,  who  is  the  veteran  pastor  of 
the  city,  gave  me  a  frank  statement  of  the  up¬ 
hill  fight  that  all  the  churches  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  have  to  make.  In  Southern  California 
such  towns  as  Redlands  and  Pasadena  are  set¬ 
tled  mainly  by  Eastern  church-going  people; 
but  San  Francisco  is  a  cosmopolitan  conglom¬ 
eration  among  whom  Gospel  seed- sowing  is 
largely  a  labor  on  stony  ground,  and  among  the 
thorns  of  worldliness  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church — of  which  Dr.  Hemphill  has  so  long 
been  the  pastor — have  sold  their  old  edifice, 
and  are  rebuilding  near  Golden  Gate  Park. 

By  the  kindness  of  my  generous  friend,  Mr. 
John  M.  Klein,  we  have  been  shown  the  chief 
points  of  attraction  in  and  about  the  city. 
Among  these  are  Golden  Gate  Park,  of  a  thon- 
sand  acres,  the  Cliff  House  by  the  sea— where 
the  sea-lions  are  still  howling  like  Tammany 
politicians— and  the  ever  interesting  haunts  of 
“Chinatown.”  Bnt  our  crowning  delight- 
surpassing  any  half  day  in  California — was  our 
ascent — by  railway— of  Mount  Tamalpais.  As 
we  wound  up  through  gorge  and  ever  cliffs, 
the  magnificent  panorama  gradually  unfolded. 
At  last  it  took  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  with 
its  islands,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
the  glittering  Pacific  sea  for  many  a  league. 
I  will  not  squander  my  adjectives  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  describe  what  the  eye  beholds  from 
the  summit  of  Tamalpais  on  a  day  of  royal 
sunshine.  After  that  excursion,  we  are  ready 
for  our  final  run  to  Monterey  and  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  with  its  gardens  and  orchards  I 
am  surprised  to  find  that  this  strong  and  tonic 
air  seems  to  suit  my  throat  better  than  the  hot 
atmosphere  of  Southern  California!  I  wish  I 
could  tell  my  readers  what  a  big-hearted  peo¬ 
ple  I  am  finding  here;  if  Jesns  Christ  captures 
California,  it  will  be  a  golden  possession,  and 
yielding  “all  manner  of  fruits”  to  his  honor 
and  glory. 

Grand  HotkLs  San  Frangisoo,  April!,  IdUl. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  James  Snow  Root  of  Rochester  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  church  in  Wyoming. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  M.  Sweet  of  Union  Springs 
has  accepted  the  call  of  the  church  of  Warsaw. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  been  in  Pittsburg  for 
three  days,  beginning  with  April  14. 

The  Rev.  Maitland  P.  Bartlett  was  installed 
in  Princeton  First  Church  last  Monday.  The 
order  of  exercises  is  given  in  our  report  of  New 
Brnnswick  Presbytery  on  another  page. 

The  postoffice  address  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Warrender,  formerly  of  St.  Anns,  Ontario,  is 
now  Manorville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Warrender  is 
ministering  in  the  Brookfield  Church. 

Secretary  A.  W.  Halsey  spoke  at  a  parlor 
conference  in  Detroit,  March  80,  preached  in 
the  Trambull  Avenne  Church  on  Sunday,  and 
addressed  a  4  P.M.  union  gathering  at  the 
First  Church. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  North 
Harlystone  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamburg,  N. 
J.,  and  tbe  Rev.  William  S.  Harper,  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  Newton  Presbytery  on  April  10,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harper  having  resigned. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wesley  Stitt  of  Akron,  N.  Y., 
has  accepted  the  unanimous  call  of  the  South 
Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  has 
entered  into  the  work  under  very  favorable 
auspices.  Tbe  installation  services  will  take 
place  on  April  23.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson 
D.  D.  is  invited  to  preach  tbe  sermon,  the 
Rev.  S.  Colgate  to  charge  the  people  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  D.D.  to  charge  the  pastor. 


April  18,  1901 


THE  EVANGELIST 


the  Emperor  of  China — have  a  “doable”  to  re- 
liere  them  of  some  of  their  personal  dntiea.  He 
is  trained  to  resemble  the  Emperor  so  far  as 
possible  in  look  and  action.  If  this  is  true, 
mnch  depends  on  the  dignity  and  ability  and 
fidelity  ol  the  man  who  bears  this  responsi- 
The  people  in  one  region  of  thought  are  rough,  and  he  alone  knew  what  they  might  We  are  the  “doubles”  of  tbaEing  of 

startled  by  the  technical  terms  used  in  another  become.  He  stooped  to  the  unworthy.  He  "Let  this  mind  bo  in  you  which  was 

region.  When  Paul  tells  us  that  Christ  is  made  moved  amid  a  careless  world,  himself  not  care-  Christ  Jesus.”  “Changed  into  the 

unto  us  sanctificaliou,  there  is  to  many  a  die-  less,  and  with  divine  discernment  discovered  image^  from  glory  to  glory”  the  rest  is 

tinot  sense  of  strangeness  in  the  word.  It  al-  the  souls  of  men  beneath  the  incrustation  of  “as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” 

ways  will  have  a  foreign  air  to  those  who  are  sin.  These  souls — the  harlot’s  soul,  the  extor-  fairly  do  we  represent  him?  Behold,  we 

not  attempting  to  realise  it.  tioner’s  soul,  the  soul  of  the  ordinary  and  the  unforgiving  he,  when  he  was  reviled, 

Yet  for  all  practical  ends  it  is  not  hard  to  exceptional  man  alike— he  claimed  for  his  own,  “o*  •gain-  ”  We  seek  our  own— he  did 

know  what  it  means.  It  cannot  mean  that  to  shine  in  the  crown  of  the  King  of  Kings,  "always  those  things  which  please  the  Father.  ” 
Christ  was  made  holy  in  character,  but  it  can  Yet  an  impulse  supreme  as  this  could  not  selfish  he,  though  he  were  rich,  yet 

readily  mean  that  he  was  made  holy  in  his  standalone.  Jesus  found  it  necessary  tore-  onf  sakes  became  poor.  ”  Wo  set  aside  a 
mission  in  order  that  we  might  be  set  apart  to  habilitate  his  spiritual  nature.  We  bad  not  moment  for  prayer— he  went  apart,  “and 

holy  needs.  dared  assert  this  bad  not  the  sacred  narrative  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.”  We 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  this  is  ideal,  but  emphasized  it,  but  as  it  is,  we  take  too  little  ®®'^®  others  a  little,  without  feeling  the  sac- 
it  is  also  practical.  The  ideal  is  always  practi-  note  of  the  fact  that  Jesus’  own  life  was  sub-  '^A®®  *1®  "laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 
cal— in  fact,  it  alone  is  practical.  The  moment  tained  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  baptism,  in  ^®®j  "when  we  were  yet  sinners,  be  died  for 
one  sees  the  ideal  he  is  bound  by  it.  Let  it  be  the  temptation,  when  ho  announced  his  inan-  constitutes  the  demand  which 

a  truth  in  mathematics,  we  become  servants  to  gural  text,  he  claimed  the  Spirit’s  presence,  ^1**^1®*  niakes  upon  the  spiritual  life,  and  it  is 
that  mathematical  law.  Let  it  bo  a  truth  in  and  all  thropgh  his  life  he  sought  place  and  °°®  ^®  cannot  overlook  and  certainly 

economics,  then  all  our  activities  thereafter  time  to  commune  with  God  in  prayer,  as  wo 
must  be  shaped  by  that  law,  whether  to  our  seek  opportunity  for  amusement  or  advance- 
advantage  seemingly  or  not.  And  if  it  be  a  ment. 

truth  in  the  spiritual  realm  we  can  no  more  There  is  no  other  need  in  the  Ohurch  to-day 
disregard  it  than  we  can  the  laws  of  angles  or  comparable  for  a  moment  with  that  expressed 
of  oommercial  well  being.  in  the  theological  word,  sanctification.  “Be 

When  all  has  been  said,  the  thing  of  greatest  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but 
moment  is  that  we  obtain  the  disposition  which  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.”  Would  that  the  it  might  in  fact  be  deemed  that  not  Protestant- 
we  call  sanctification.  Without  it  there  is  no  Ohurch  of  God  could  not  get  beyond  these  ism  but  Gregorianism  was  “aggressive,  ”  and 
such  thing  as  Christianity.  Intellectual  stimn-  words  of  Paul  to  the  wealth  and  culture  of  pointed,  among  other  things,  that  the  strong 
Ins  there  may  be  in  the  preaching  of  God’s  Ephesus.  I  have  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  revival  of  Armenian  national  sentiment  had 
-  house,  taste  may  be  developed,  affections  stir-  ocean.  There  are  places  in  number  where  in  given  new  vigor  to  the  Gregorian  Church, 
red,  but  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  not  touched,  the  town  one  could  live  and  never  know  there  But  after  making  due  allowance  for  these  de- 
the  work  for  which  the  Church  exists  is  not  was  an  ocean,  apart  from  a  certain  tonic  in  the  pressing  causes,  we  cannot  but  see  that  there 
done.  air.  There  is  no  sound  of  the  sea,  no  sight  of  has  been  another  equally  effective,  in  deaden- 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  a  Church  with  its  waves.  So  there  is  a  certain  tonic  in  the  ing  spirituality.  It  is  this  very  condition  of 
less  financial  strength  than  another  in  its  indi-  atmosphere  of  Christian  civilization  which  is  mind  so  largely  diffused  among  our  people  that 
vidual  members  gives  more  largely  to  religions  wanting  elsewhere.  This  we  must  feel.  But  leads  them  to  say,  “  What  is  the  difference  be- 
and  other  unselfish  purposes.  A  prominent  more  is  demanded.  Ws  cannot,  dare  not  live  tween  them  and  us  anyway  ?  between  Gregorian 
oflBcer  in  a  leading  Church  once  said  to  me  that  as  Christians  shut  out  from  the  great  ocean  of  und  Protestant?  Are  they  not  Christians  as 
they  had  “a poor  church  with  rich  members.”  God’s  infiuence  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  well  as  we?  Is  there  not  salvation  in  the  Old 
The  secret,  in  the  use  of  money  and  in  all  other  must  live  where  we  draw  in  inspiration  as  we  Church?”  And  with  an  affirmative  answer 
ways,  lies  in  the  word  we  have  been  consider-  breathe.  Opposition  to  Christian  faith  has  not  question  they  stop  and  seek  no  further, 

ing.  One  cannot  persistently  do  the  works  of  ceased.  There  remains  the  evil  heart  of  nn-  This  has  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  former 
the  Spirit  unless  he  possess  the  power  of  the  belief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God.  Not  standards  that  held  in  the  old  days,  when  to  be 
Spirit.  all  are  so  brutally  frank  as  the  gambler  who  known  as  a  Protestant  meant  to  have  a  repnta- 

The  Spirit  conforms  all  to  himself.  I  think  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  principles  of  tion  for  honesty,  truthfulness,  purity  and  Sab- 
one  of  the  most  interesting  writings  lately  pub-  action,  and  replied,  “Yes I  three.  The  first  bath-keeping.  Too  often  do  I  hear  it  said  now 
lished  is  the  Autobiography  of  Booker  T.  is,  I  don’t  care  a  continental  (religious  eupheu-  by  some  one  in  the  Old  Church  speaking  against 
Washington.  He  was  born  a  slave,  grew  up  in  ism  for  his  chosen  word)  what  happens,  so  an  unworthy  Protestaut  Church  member,  “We 
utter  pov  rty,  worked  as  a  child  in  a  coal  mine,  long  as  it  doesn’t  happen  to  me.”  A  recent  used  to  think  that  Protestants  never  did  such 
and  was  a  young  man  in  college  before  he  had  editorial  in  the  British  Weekly  asserts  that  the  things.” 

ever  slept  between  sheets.  He  has  since  stood  opponents  of  Christianity  are  persuaded  that  It  has  out  the  nerve  of  the  keen  and  earnest 
before  the  great  of  the  earth  on  terms  of  intel-  the  citadel  of  supernatural  religion  has  been  discussions  that  were  so  frequently  carried  on 
leotual  and  moral  if  not  social  equality.  I  do  stormed,  and  hesitate  about  razing  the  fortress  by  zealous  Protestants.  Those  discussions  in 
not  say  that  the  intellectual  power  which  effec-  only  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  put  the  old  days  may  have  had  more  zeal  than  die¬ 
ted  this  was  spiritual,  but  I  do  say  that  it  was  in  place  of  the  churches.  The  article  recalls  cretion ,  at  times,  but  they  certainly  stirred  the 
a  power  which  moulded  the  life  from  within,  the  prophecy  of  a  French  writer  long  ago,  now  stagnant  waters,  which  is  farthest  from  the  de- 
and  that  it  is  analagous  to  the  manner  in  which  being  fulfilled,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  sires  of  many  Protestants  of  to-day  who  are 
the  Spirit  acts.  For  the  lives  of  many  who  should  come  to  contemplate  the  dread  possi-  themselves  but  stagnant  pools.  Accompany- 
have  had  marked  infiuence,  there  is  no  other  bility  of  having  to  re-erect  the  churches  which  ing  this  decay  of  Biblical  discussion  is  a  la- 
explanation— the  late  Mr.  Moody,  for  example  they  had  destroyed,  preach  in  them  what  they  mentable  decrease  of  Biblical  reading  and 
— while  the  sadden  dropping  of  other  men  considered  superstition,  and  set  about  the  work  knowledge.  There  are  some  representatives  of 
out  of  sight  has  seemed  to  witness  to  the  de-  of  evangelization,  in  order  to  save  society,  a  former  generation  who  are  looked  upon  with 
parture  of  the  Spirit.  But  Magus  the  simonist,  and  Pilate  the  skeptic,  admiration  because  of  their,  ability  in  the  use 

We  might  trace  this  idea  of  the  Spirit  in  the  and  Herod  the  hedonist,  will  make  but  a  poor  of  the  Bible.  But  a  younger  generation  shows 
mind  and  character  of  Christ.  Surely  the  mo-  showing  toward  keeping  the  churches  alive,  a  marked  lack  in  this  respect, 
tive  which  should  keep  the  spiritual  faculties  There  is  but  one  unanswerable  argument,  and  And  this  is  another  result,  that  the  children 
alive  was  actual  in  him.  He  knew  a  soul  when  it  is  the  same  it  always  has  been,  the  living  in  Protestant  homes  have  failed  to  receive  the 
he  met  it,  as  a  connoisseur  knows  a  diamond  epistles  of  Christian  character;  and  these  mir-  instruction  in  essential  truths  to  enable  them 
when  he  sees  it.  It  may  be  covered  with  dirt,  acles  of  grace  are  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  to  know  why  it  is  good  to  be  a  Protestant,  or 
kicked  by  the  foot  of  the  peasant,  crushed  by  Spirit  and  in  no  other  manner.  what  are  the  errors  of  the  Old  Church, 

the  cart  wheel  of  the  farmer,  neglected  and  We  stand  at  the  exit  of  a  great  factory,  when  Plowing  from  all  these  causes  is  the  worldly- 
esteemed  of  no  worth  by  all.  But  ho  sees  its  work  shuts  down  and  the  men  pour  out.  We  wise,  self  seeking  spirit  that  will  give  the 
sparkle,  ho  recognizes  its  worth,  he  restores  it  call  them  so  many  thousand  *  ‘  hands.  ”  In  a  children  in  marriage  wherever  they  oanjj  find 
to  its  true  uses  to  adorn  the  brow  of  beauty  or  certain  narrow  and  technical  sense  this  is  what  the  most  wealth,  and  that  will  yield  all  prinoi- 
shine  in  the  crown  of  fame.  The  stone  is  not  they  are- as  related  to  our  industries.  But  as  pies  in  order  to  do  his,  even  to  allowing  the 
more  precious  after  discovery  than  before — it  related  to  our  Christianity  they  are  so  many  priest  to  re-baptize  the  bride,  thus  in  effeot 
was  always  a  diamond — but  he  makes  it  known  thousand  souls.  denying  or  despising  the  validity  of  Protestant 

unto  itself.  Jeans  the  Christ  saw  men  in  the  I  have  read  that  some  earthly  rulers — notably  baptism. 


dare  not  Ignore. 


AGGRESSIVE  PROTESTANTISM  IN  ASIA 
MINOR. 

n. 

w.  s.  Dodd,  M.  D. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  gave  some  reasons  why 
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What  growth  of  Protestauism  conld  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  soil?  The  dead  wood  to  be 
lopped  off  each  year  exceeded  the  new  shoots 
pat  forth.  Losing  its  vitality  it  loses  its  power 
to  “  oast  a  shade,  ”  in  the  expressive  imagery 
of  this  land,  that  is,  its  power  to  exert  an  in- 
flaenoe  beyond  itself  A  dead  Protestantism 
means  the  end  of  the  quickening  influence  upon 
the  old  communities.  This  is  the  condition 
into  which  we  have  been  drifting  under  the 
impulse  of  breezes  stirred  by  the  cry  of  national 
unity  and  patriotism. 

But  a  change  is  coming — has  come,  and  there 
are  signs  of  an  awakening  And  the  first  means 
of  awakening  came  from  the  Gregorians.  The 
ecclesiastics  seemed  to  feel  that  the  voluntary 
turning  toward  the  Old  Church  had  gone  so  far 
that  more  pressure  and  the  use  of  a  little  force 
would  bring  them  all  back  into  the  fold.  The 
Bishop  in  Cesarea  had  said  that  Protestantism 
was  breaking  np,  it  could  not  last  much  longer, 
it  would  soon  be  re  absorbed  in  the  Old  Church. 
The  conciliatory  spirit  and  address  were  drop¬ 
ped.  This  attitude  stiffened.  “You  must  come 
back.’’  “If  you  want  to  unite  with  us,  it  can 
be  in  only  one  way,  surrender.’’ 

While  there  was  this  attitude  apparent  in  the 
ecclesiastics,  there  most  also  have  been  another 
cause  operating  to  bring  t^^em  to  it,  and  that 
was  a  realization  that  the  protestations  of  one¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  many,  if  not  most  Protes¬ 
tants,  did  not  and  coaid  not  go  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  that  at  bottom  there  were  radical 
differences  that  prevented  a  real  union.  There¬ 
fore  having  obtained  all  they  could  by  friend¬ 
liness,  they  would  now  try  force  to  gain  some 
more,  and  then  destroy  what  might  be  left. 
The  proposals  for  union  in  school  work  fell 
through  when  it  became  apparent  to  the  Prot¬ 
estants  that  no  fair  partnership  conld  be  agreed 
upon.  When'the  most  stringent  orders  came 
from  the  Patriarch  that  no  marriage  ceremony 
would  be  allowed  with  a  Protestant  without 
re- baptism  and  a  strict  performance  of  all  the 
ites  by  which  the  bride  or  groom  acknowl¬ 
edges  return  to  the  mother  church  and  adhesion 
thereto,  it  became  clear  that  it  was  nothing 
else  but  the  old  story  of  the  lamb  lying  down 
with  the  lion  in  peace — inside  of  the  lion. 
Protestant  eyes  are  being  opened  to  see  the 
uselessness  and  danger  of  their  former  position. 
Those  who  were  proclaiming  their  love  for  the 
Old  Church  because  of  carelessness  in  principles 
may  yield  to  the  pressure  and  be  lost.  Those 
who  were  fanning  the  flame  of  brotherly  lore 
with  the  sincere  idea  of  winning  the  hearts  of 
their  brethren  in  the  old  community,  and  so  of 
being  the  means  of  doing  them  the  more  good, 
are  being  compelled  to  see  that  while  success¬ 
ful  in  individual  cases,  as  regards  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization  and  the  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  success  is  not  to  be  so  won  Their 
weapons  are  turned  against  themselves  and  do 
harm  in  their  own  ranks.  If  the  Armenian 
hierarchy  could  but  have  seen  that  to  lull  Pro¬ 
testants  to  sleep  and  to  foster  coldness  among 
them  would  injure  the  Protestant  cause  far 
more  than  to  stir  the  coals  and  pour  oil  on  the 
fire,  they  would  have  acted  with  more  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  churches  and  people  (and 
our  preachers,  too,  need  it  as  much  as  any)  are 
being  awaked  to  this  fact,  that  a  staunch,  .un¬ 
compromising  and  aggressive  Protestantism  is 
by  far  the  best  means  for  enlightening  and 
spiritualizing  the  Old  Church.  They  do  good 
things  when  compelled  to  by  a  good  example. 
What  is  it  but  the  missionary  b  arding-school 
for  boys  in  Talas  that  has  compelled  the  Gre- 
gorians  to  imptrove  their  schools  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  morals  by  taking  a  graduate  of  Ana¬ 
tolia  College  for  their  teacher,  who  also  holds 
a  preaching  service  Sunday  afternoons?  What 
is  it  but  the  Protestant  kindergarten  that  has 
oompelled  them  to  attempt  something  in  the 


same  line  both  in  Talas  and  Cesarea?  And  why 
is  it  that  when  the  stress  of  such  an  example 
is  withdrawn,  surely  and  too  soon  the  schools 
fall  back  into  their  former  bad  condition? 

No  one  believes  that  the  great  Gregorian 
Church  with  a  millennium  and  a  half  of  his¬ 
tory,  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  pride  and 
patriotic  sentiment  of  a  nation,  is  ever  going 
to  resign  its  position  to  the  Protestant  Church 
and  say,  “You  are  better  than  I,  therefore  I 
give  up  my  place  to  you.’’  This  is  not  to  be 
the  mission  of  Protestantism  to  this  church. 
Its  mission  is  to  be  ever  at  its  side,  setting  up 
a  standard  of  adherence  to  God’s  Word,  of 
honesty  and  uprightness  in  life,  of  sincerity 
and  spirituality,  in  worship,  of  progress  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  all  that  is  good;  to  be  such  an 
example  as  to  compel  imitation  until  such  imi¬ 
tation  shall  have  become  second  nature ;  to  be 
a  stimulus  which  shall  at  last  bring  the  Old 
Church  and  the  New  Church  into  one  rank  in 
their  onward  march  in  Christ’s  cause. 

This  mission  will  never  be  accomplished  by 
a  weak-kneed  truckling  to  half-educated  cries 
for  unity  and  national  love,  but  by  a  noble  de¬ 
fending  and  courageouB  preaching  of  truths  be¬ 
lieved  with  the  whole  heart,  and  a  preaching 
that  is  endorsed  by  the  life.  It  is  because  we 
believe  we  see  on  the  part  of  our  people  more 
of  a  realization  of  this  mission,  and  more  of  a 
purpose  to  carry  it  out,  that  we  rejoice  as  we 
do  this  day. 

Cesarea,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey. 

^SOME  PRIMARY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RELIOION. 

VI.  PRATE  RNAI,.; 

Granville  Ross  Pike. 

Great  excitement  in  ancient  Syraoose!  The 
favorite  actor  has  announced  in  the  threatre 
that  he  will  undertake  to  tell  the  thoughts  of 
each  one  in  the  audience.  The  great  open-air 
incloBure  overflows  with  a  multitude  all  ex¬ 
pectation  and  incredulity.  But  the  vast  crowd 
unanimously  confesses  that  the  player  has  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise  when  he  launches  forth  upon 
the  hushed  assembly  the  declaration,  “Every 
one  of  you  is  thinking  how  he  may  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.  ’  ’ 

Man’s  study  has  been.  How  to  prevent  others 
doing  to  you  as  yon  are  trying  to  do  to  them  I 
Only  in  recollection  of  this  fact  can  we  realize 
what  a  complete  reversal  of  worldly  maxims 
and  standards  is  the  rule  of  Jesus:  Whaiaoever 
ye  would  that  men  ahould  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
ao  unto  them.  This  takes  us  out  of  the  arena 
and  places  ns  in  the  balance  with  our  fellow- 
man.  What  we  wish  from  him  is  the  measure 
of  what  we  owe  him.  We  are  thus  inseparably 
knit  together  with  him  in'a  deeper,  closer  bond 
than  even  that  of  natural  brotherhood.  To  put 
this  brother’s  interest  first,  to  make  it  our  first 
care,  this,  says  Jesus,  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Toward  this  the 
whole  past  has  been  dimly  reaching.  At  last 
it  is  widely  coming  to  be  recognized  as  desir¬ 
able  and  feasible.  Because  of  this,  there  shall 
enter  into  twentieth  century  religion  more  and 
more  of  the  fraternal  element. 

This  will  require  of  each  one  that  he  consider 
the  true  end  of  life.  What  would  yon  that  men 
should  do  unto  you?  How  such  a  question 
staggers  the  average  man  is  set  forth  in  the 
ancient  legends  of  those  suddenly  presented 
with  the  opportunity  of  three  final  and  irre¬ 
versible  wishes.  It  is  made  equally  clear  by 
the  foolish  answers  to.  the  frequent  newspaper 
question,  “What  would  you  do  if  some  one 
were  to  give  yon  a  million  dollars?’’  It  all 
reveals  the  rareness  of  any  real  thought  as  to 
life’s  meaning  and  possibilities.  One’s  first 
requisite,  however,  for  wise  discharge  of  reli¬ 
gions  duty,  is  to  know  just  what  one  is  trying 
to  do. 


Just  here  the  agitator  and  reformer  are  prone 
to  fail.  How  seldom  can  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  altruistic  leader  of  a  crusade  give  a  clear 
statement  of  just  what  he  wishes  men  would 
do!  Almost  any  abuse  can  be  reformed,  any 
nuisance  abated,  if  once  the  right  thing  to  do 
is  put  plainly  and  clearly  before  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  community.  It  will  go  very 
far  toward  enabling  ns  to  do  what  in  the  name 
of  religion  we  wish  to  do,  and  what  we  are 
capable  of  doing  for  humanity,  if  we  acquire 
a  clearly  defined  idea  of  what  we  wish  our 
brother  to  do  for  us. 

Ishmael  has  been  the  prevailing  type  of  hu¬ 
manity  through  the  ages.  Now  the  world  is 
becoming  one.  Externally,  dt  is  being  brought 
together,  drawn  by  the  contractible  power  of 
the  outward  bands  of  interest,  acquaintance 
and  CO  operation,  working  through  lines  of 
commerce,  intercommunication,  visitation. 
The  closing  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
this  much  fer  man.  It  is  to  be  the  task  of  the 
twentieth,  through  the  working  of  the  frater¬ 
nal  spirit,  to  fuse  this  neighborhood  into  bro¬ 
therhood.  It  is  coming.  Long  the  world  was 
inert,  impassive,  a  marble  image.  Smitten  in 
one  part,  it  felt  no  sympathetic  quiver  else¬ 
where.  Now  that  statue  is  warming  into  life. 
Mitigation  of  hardship,  equalizing  of  opportu¬ 
nity,  sharing  of  privilege,  these  are  the  watch¬ 
words  that  express  the  growing  oonsciousness 
of  kind. 

This  social  consciousness  is  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  social  conscience.  Personal  con¬ 
science,  to  a  degree,  is  already  developed. 
Most  men  will  be  honest  between  man  and  man ; 
but  there  is  woeful  lack  of  an  equivalent  sense 
of  accountability  toward  the  corporation  or 
the  public.  So,  also,  men  who  would  thrust 
themselves,  instinctively,  between  a  bully  and 
an  abused  child,  between  a  brute  and  a  woman 
in  danger,  will  yet  feel  no  call  to  interfere 
when  ten  thousand  children  are  abused,  or 
whole  city  districts  of  women  made  to  suffer. 
Men  who  would  arraign  an  individual  thief 
will  tolerate,  and  even  endorse  at  the  ballot- 
box,  a  ring  of  thieves  if  they  be  called  a  com¬ 
mon  council  or  a  political  party.  This  confu¬ 
sion  of  mind,  however,  is  clearing  np. 

With  this  social  conscience,  there  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  a  social  theology.  The  church  is  aw  ak¬ 
ening  to  its  duty  and  its  privilege.  It  has  not 
always  done  this.  It  stood  beside  the  slave- 
block,  in  our  own  generation,  and  approved  the 
sale  of  the  child  from  its  mother,  of  the  hus¬ 
band  from  the  wife.  It  has  paltered  and 
temporized  with  the  curse  of  intemperance,  it 
has  permitted  its  members  to  be  poisoned  for 
gain  and  its  children  to  be  exploited  for  profit. 
But  that'stage  of  torpidity  is  passing.  In  En¬ 
gland— on  most  moral  questions  half  a  century 
ahead  of  us— the  unjust  powers,  or  the  class 
that  desires  to  do  injustice,  fears  nothing  this 
side  the  Judgment  Seat  of  God  so  much  as 
what  one  of  England’s  statesmen  aptly  namid 
‘ ‘  the  terrible  non-conformist  conscience.  ’  ’  Nor 
does  this  sociologizing  of  theology  slop  with 
the  condemnation  of  wrong.  It  passes  on  to 
the  creation  of  good.  The  early  Christian  cen¬ 
turies  bestowed  a  dole  of  charity  upon  the 
needy;  the  Middle  Ages  organized  guilds  to 
relieve  those  in  want ;  the  church  is  beginning 
now  to  render  the  higher  service  of  identifica¬ 
tion  of  interests. 

Personality  as  well  as  property  is  beginning 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  fellow - 
men.  A  recent  description  of  London’s  Coun¬ 
cillors  says:  “There  are  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Council  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  service  of  London  in  the  same  religious 
spirit  that  men  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  church,  without  any  expectation  cf 
a  fat  living  or  a  comfortable  stipend.  These 
men  have  in  some  instances  sacrificed  their 
business  and  injured  their  health  by  their  de- 
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Totion  to  the  goyernment  of  London.  They 
•re  at  it  all  day  and  every  day,  rendering  an 
nnpaid  service  of  intelligence  and  industry 
which  no  money  conld  bay.  ’ ' 

These  men  are  applying  the  Golden  Bale  to 
present  day  conditions.  By  the  help  of  the 
Bonlevard  the  slam  shall  yet  be  blotted  oat. 
This  way  lies  the  return  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesas.  The  early  church  took  its  cue  from  its 
Master.  It  gave  to  the  word  the  first  example 
of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  brother¬ 
hood  to  every-day  conditions  and  to  all  classes 
of  men.  It  gathered  its  disciples  from  Roman 
slave-pens ;  it  brought  the  power  of  a  new  hope 
and  the  hope  of  a  new  life  to  the  lowest  and 
the  vilest ;  it  girded  the  weakest  around  with 
the  strength  of  the  entire  community,  minis¬ 
tering  unto  each  other  as  each  one  had  need. 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  energy  of  this  new 
power  was  comprehended  in  the  astonished 
utterance,  "Behold  how  these  Christians  love 
one  another.  ’  ’ 

In  this  principle  still  lies  an  immeasurable 
dynamic  for  aggressive  work  in  the  new  cen¬ 
tury.  In  its  desire  to  help  humanity  religion 
will  find  the  power  to  spiritualize  the  enormous 
material  bulk  of  modern  civilization,  and  will 
win  the  allegiance  of  the  multitude  when  it 
practices  the  precept  of  the  Nazarene,  "All 
ye  are  brethren.  ’  ’ 


REFORM  IN  PERSIA. 

William  A-  Shedd. 

Gurzon  in  his  encyclopedic  work  on  Persia 
enumerates  the  following  "reforms,"  as  having 
been  inaugurated  in  Persia:  the  postoffice,  the 
electric  telegraph,  newspapers,  the  government 
mint,  European  banks,  commercial  concessions, 
manufactured  roads,  and  higher  education. 

Apparently  Persia  has  lately  entered  on  a 
new  era  of  change  and  this  list  is  to  be  con- 


gaged  by  the  Persian  government  to  enter  its 
civil  service.  Most  of  these  are  Belgians,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  the  freedom  of  that  small  nation 
from  all  suspicion  of  designs  on  Persia  and  its 
neutral  position  in  respect  to  the  greater  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers.  Previous  to  the  Shah’s  visit 


UUZArFAB-ED-DIN,  SHAH  OF  PFRSIA 


to  Europe  the  customs  had  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  Belgian  officials.  About  the 
same  time  also  Russia  secured  a  monopoly  of 
railroad  concessions  at  least  so  far  as  northern 
Persia  is  concerned,  or  rather  confirmed  and 
published  to  the  world  a  claim  that  no  one  was 
likely  to  dispute.  The  program  of  reform  now 
appears  to  include  the  postoffice,  the  telegraph, 
the  issuing  of  passports,  and  the  general  land- 
tax.  This  may  not  seem  a  very  large  list;  but 
it  contains  one  very  formidable  item,  the  land- 


branch  of  the  government  service,  it  being 
largely  an  excuse  for  pensioning  a  very  large 
number  of  the  nobility  without  exacting  any 
service  in  return. 

The  introduction  of  European  methods  and 
agents  means  the  abolishing  of  the  system  of 
farming  taxes  and  offices,  which  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  rule  in  Persist  Except  in  the  matter  of 
pensions,  fixed  salaries  axe  practically  unknown. 
An  appointee  pays  the  higher  official  what  he 
thinks  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  office  he  is 
to  occupy,  and  then  gets  all  he  can  out  of  it. 
For  example,  a  postmaster  receives  a  nominal 
salary  of  about  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  a  sum 
altogether  insufficient  for  his  own  support  aside 
from  all  office  expenses.  The  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  find  some  illicit  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  ;  and  in  the  Persian  postal  system  this  con¬ 
sists  in  patting  cancelled  stamps  on  letters,  in 
tending  letters  without  affixing  stamps,  and  in 
destroying  letters  for  whose  transmission  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  system,  when  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  stamps  are  on  sale 
except  in  the  largest  cities.  In  the  customs, 
now  under  foreign  supervision,  liberal  salaries 
are  being  paid  and  the  government  is  benefit¬ 
ing  by  very  largely  increased  receipts.  Reform 
means  nothing  short  of  revolution  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  administration,  and  means  also  a  largely 
increased  revenue  to  the  government,  even  if 
the  amount  collected  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  desirability  of  reform  is  patent  enough  and 
generally  acknowledged. 

The  difficulties  are  also  very  great,  but  not 
equally  great  in  all  departments.  The  postoffice 
and  the  telegraph  need  reform  badly  and  there 
are  no  special  external  obstacles  to  it.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  king’s  private  affair  according  to  pop¬ 
ular  opinion,  a  telegraph  office  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign 
and  hence  a  place  of  refuge  from  local  officials. 


siderably  eularged  aud  the  reforms  of  the  past 
are  to  be  re-reformed.  The  Shah’s  return  from 
Europe  has  been  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Europeans  who  are  en- 


HOW  'I'HET  BTtLL  TKAVEli  IN  FBBSIA 

tax,  while  the  reform  of  the  customs  previously 
undertaken  is  another  difficult  matter.  The 
omission  of  the  army  is  noticeable,  especially 
as  nothing  in  Persia  is  more  corrupt  than  this 


The  usefulness  of  the  former,  even  its  present 
imperfect  state,  is  generally  appreciated  and 
improvements  will  not  be  opposed.  But  with 
the  onstomi  and  the  general  land-tax,  the  case 
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is  different.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  diffi* 
onltiee  without  discussing  the  whole  systein  of 
taxation,  but  they  may  be  illustrated.  The 
customs  includes  sereral  very  different  forms 
of  taxation.  Simplest  of  all  are  the  import 
and  export  duties,  but  even  these  are  not  easy 
along  the  extended  Turkish  bobrder  inhabited 
by  more  or  less  nomadic  Kurdish  tribes.  Next 
there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  duties  collected 
on  goods  taken  from  one  district  to  another  and 
even  from  a  market  town  or  city  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  Finally  the  customs  officers 
have  a  share  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  levied 
on  trade  in  the  cities.  The  other  day,  when 
calling  on  one  of  the  officials  connected  with 
the  customs,  the  coming  of  the  head  of  the  far¬ 
riers  on  business  turned  conversation  in  this 
direction,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  custom¬ 
house  collects  the  taxes  on  the  blacksmiths, 
the  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  molasses  boilers, 
and  some  other  trades.  A  few  years  ago  it 
also  collected  a  beard-tax  levied  on  the  Jews 
and  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  fastening  iron 
plates  on  the  hubs  of  all  shoes  made  in  the 
bazaar,  this  being  done  to  protect  them  from 
wear. 

This  last  was  removed  to  mollify  the 
aggrieved  shoemakers,  one  of  whom  had  been 
killed  in  a  row  with  custom-house  officers. 
Generally  speaking,  every  shop-keeper,  mer¬ 
chant  and  artisan  in  the  bazaars  pays  a  govern¬ 
ment  tax,  though  not  all  through  the  customs 
officials.  Strangely  also  the  cities  are  free  from 
all  taxation  on  real  or  personal  property.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  changes  in  the  customs 
affect  more  or  less  directly  everybody  except  the 
very  poor.  In  the  long  run,  inflexible  rules  are 
no  doubt  advantageous  to  all  concerned,  but 
unfortunately  very  few  take  this  view  where 
they  are  personally  concerned  and  consequently 
reform  is  not  popular  in  the  concrete  application 
of  it.  Opposition  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  only 
from  the  men  who  formerly  farmed  the  cus¬ 
toms,  but  also  from  those  who  pay  them.  So 
far  the  government  has  repressed  all  symptoms 
of  mob  oppositicn  and  may  succeed  in  doing  so 
in  the  future.  The  reform  of  the  land  tax,  if 
the  King  has  really  determined  to  undertake 
it,  mnst  be  a  still  more  difficult  matter.  The 
collection  is  now  largely  in  the  bands  of  the 
nobility,  who  own  most  of  the  land  and  they 
will  offer  an  opposition  more  formidable  per¬ 
haps  than  any  yet  met  with.  The  assessment 
is  on  an  antiquated  valuation,  so  that  valuable 
property  pays  nothing,  and  as  Cnrzon  says,  a 
syttematio  of  periodical  valuation  will 
send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  every  class 
above  the  peasant.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  that  reform  is  no  affair  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  single  impression  of  the 
royal  seal. 

I  will  try  to  add  only  a  few  words  as  to  the 
possible  bearing  of  these  changes  on  religions 
and  missionary  affairs.  The  natural,  as  well 
as  the  professed,  popular  leaders  are  the  mullas. 
They  are  from  the  common  people  and  their 
income  as  well  as  their  power  depends  on  their 
popularity.  Hence  smy  popular  agitation  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  resolve  itself  into  an  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Moslem  church  and  the  Moslem  state ; 
and  anti-reform  feeling  is  likely  to  take  on  a 
religious  form.  Furthermore  reforms  are  not 
going  to  increase  the  popularity  of  foreigners. 
Publicans  are  still  regarded  as  sinners  above 
most  others  and  even  though  foreigners  be  bet¬ 
ter  tax-gatherers  than  any  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  no  one  will  love  them  on  that  account. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  much  as  to  the  future 
of  this  movement.  It  is  certainly  infinitely 
better  than  stagnation,  and  if  the  government 
has  the  strength  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  it 
most  be  beneficial  in  many  ways;  but  it  will 
hardly  be  popular  and  may  tend  to  arouse  an 
anti-foreign  feeling. 

UauiuA,  Paasiiu  March  9, 190L 


THE  APOSTLE  PETER  AND  THE  DUIT  OF 
THE  HOUR. 

Henry  U  Swinnerton  Ph.  D. 

A  New  York  pastor,  in  making  the  ancient 
Talmud  newly  accessible  to  us,  has  brought  to 
light  a  wise  saying  out  of  the  past,  “Confine 
not  thy  children  to  thine  own  learning,  for 
they  are  born  in  a  different  time.”  Our 
Church  is  wrestling  with  a  problem  forced  upon 
it  by  a  resistless  conviction  of  the  need  of  fresh 
adjustment  to  changing  pressures,  with  regard 
to  that  part  of  our  Confession  which  is  easily 
set  apart  as  “distinctive”  doctrine.  Aside 
from  theory,  the  fact  is,  our  Church  is  not  now 
publishing  these  truths,  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  publish  them,  and  yet  is  doing  a  work 
for  Christ.  We  must  go  back  to  the  Book  for 
new  light,  long  neglected,  to  help  ns  make  this 
adjustment.  Our  blessed  Lord  did  not  preach 
these  truths  in  his  time,  except  in  remote  in¬ 
ferential  ways;  not  all  the  disciples  did  it  at 
all,  and  the  New  Testament  writings  are  by  no 
means  all  characterized  by  their  overt  presence. 
They  are  evidently  not  indispensible  to  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching.  The  difficulty  of  understanding 
them  should  be  taken  more  into  consideration. 

The  Apostle  Peter  uses  terms  in  allusion  to 
them  which  should  receive  a  weight  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  us  now  that  might  well  have 
been  laid  upon  them  long  ago.  He  by  no 
means  regarded  these  matters  as  incumbent  on 
all,  or  capable  of  profitable  attention  by  all. 
He  evidently  felt  that  the  defects  of  his  own 
early  education  disqualified  him  from  entering 
upon  lines  of  recondite  reasoning  which  were 
suited  to  the  skilled  mind  of  his  brother  Paul. 
He  therefore  largely  eschewed  these  topics, 
though  evidently  comprehending  and  accepting 
them  so  far  as  to  feel  their  effect  in  the  basis 
of  his  thinking;  as  we  wonld  most  fervently 
wish  all  who  attempt  to  teach  theology  might 
do.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  regarded  them 
as  matters  not  for  universal  attention,  much 
less  requirement ;  they  are  for  the  learned  and 
the  well-established;  those  not  well  trained 
and  not  stable  wonld,  in  most  oases,  get  only 
barm  from  them.  Not  being  obligatory  as 
wrestling  exercises  to  the  spiritual  intellect, 
can  such  a  class  of  truths  be  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  Christian  faith?  And  if  not,  should 
they  be  required  in  the  preacher  of  that  faith? 

Can  we  not  reason  as  Saint  Paul  did:  We 
who  are  Calvinists  by  nature,  satisfied  that 
this  scheme  of  doctrine  represents  the  true 
theory  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  the  only  logi¬ 
cal  basis  of  a  sound  theology,  do  we  not  mili¬ 
tate  against  our  own  success  with  it,  in  per¬ 
sisting  in  the  endeavor  to  uphold  our  system 
by  compulsion?  in  the  face  of  the  counsel  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  that  even  a  voluntary  wrest¬ 
ling  with  these  doctrines,  in  a  mind  not  well 
prepared  to  entertain  them,  is  liable  to  give 
them  a  twist  that  renders  them  deleterious  in¬ 
stead  of  beneficial ;  not  to  speak  of  what  to 
Peter  surely  would  have  been  an  unheard-of 
thing,  enforcing  them  as  a  requirement,  well 
understood  or  ill.  Compulsory  enforcement 
Peter  had  tried  to  his  cost  in  a  matter  of  similar 
“indifferent”  quality  as  regards  justifying 
faith;  and  in  it  Paul  seriously  and  wisely 
withstood  his  position.  Compulsion  adds  em 
bitterment  to  perplexity,  already  sufficiently 
great;  and  to  this  cause  must  be  attributed 
what  we  see,  in  the  settled,  steady  antagonism 
which  is  so  widespread  against  even  the  mere 
mention  of  anything  belonging  to  these  doc¬ 
trines.  Christians  of  the  best  religions  char¬ 
acter,  the  loveliest  believing  women,  submis¬ 
sive  in  all  things  to  the  Church,  men  of  the 
most  steadfast  purpose,  our  stanchest  upholders, 
who  cannot,  and  do  not,  deny  that  St.  Paul  ap¬ 
pears  to  teach  them,  feel  an  unconquerable  re¬ 
pugnance  to  having  them  revived.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  the  realization  of  St.  Peter’s  warning: 
unable  to  grasp  the  abstruse  principles  of  Cal¬ 


vinism,  they  are  “wrested”  to  a  horrible  trav¬ 
esty,  involving  every  slander  against  the  divine 
character;  and  this  repulsive  dose  is  then  put 
before  them  to  be  swallowed,  on  pain  of  being 
branded  as  “unsound.” 

Until  yon  can  give  all  men  faculties  adequate, 
or  put  them  in  a  position  favorable,  to  see 
something  lovely  and  harmonious  in  Calvinism 
(which  we  can),  1  implore  my  brethren  to 
cease  makiug  it  a  requirement.  Leave  it  vol¬ 
untary,  and  men’s  cool  intelligence  will  enable 
them  to  see  it. 

Read  the  cautionary  section  of  Chapter  III. 

( Sect.  viii. ),  and  see  if  the  Confessioon  itself 
does  not  contain  evidence  of  misgiving  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  taking  this  view. 

DULLNESS. 

Samuel  T-  Carter- 

The  danger  of  the  pulpit  is  not  so  much 
heresy  as  dullness.  The  man  of  repartee,  of 
anecdote,  of  general  vivacity  puts  on  dnlness  as 
he  dons  the  gown  and  cassock. 

A  large  company  of  people  prefer  it  so. 
They  think  that  religions  meetings,  like  rat¬ 
tlesnakes,  are  safest  when  torpid.  Sometimes 
truth  stings  like  a  whip-lash,  cuts  like  a  sharp 
knife  to  the  bone ;  this  they  do  not  want.  They 
have  their  favorite  church,  as  they  have  their 
favorite  theatre,  or  dri’^e,  or  dance.  They  say : 
“I  wi  1  pay  yon  a  large  salary,  if  yon  don’t 
disturb  me.”  The  preacher  says:  “Pay  me 
the  salary,  and  yon  shall  not  be  disturbed.  ” 

Literature  makes  much  of  the  dullness  of  ser¬ 
mons.  Thackeray  is  full  of  it.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  what  wonld  have  happened  if  Thackeray 
had  heard  one  grand  sermon.  The  world  wonld 
have  lost  Charles  Honeyman.  One  great  ser. 
mon  wonld  have  burned  up  poor  Charles,  with 
his  ring  and  his  gestures,  his  dainty  prayer- 
book  and  eye  glasses,  his  handkerchief  and  his 
soapy  hair,  parted  in  the  middle.  To  hear  a 
great  sermon  is  like  seeing  Niagara. 

Luther’s  sermons  were  half  battles,  the  peo¬ 
ple  said.  When  Knox  returned  to  Scotland  the 
monks  said :“ The  devil  is  loose  again.”  He 
was  a  very  black  devil  to  them  because  be  was 
a  great  preacher.  He  preached  as  if  he  wonld  fly 
out  of  the  pulpit.  And  be  set  other  people  flying. 

The  scholastic  theology  is  a  favorite  resource 
for  the  dull  preacher.  He  takes  his  theme, 
and  away  he  goes  far  from  all  mortal  thought 
and  feeling;  and  away  goes  his  audience  in  an 
equally  far  region  of  restful  sleep.  Robert  Hall 
called  him,  “A  dominie  floundering  in  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  mud.”  Imagine,  if  yon  can,  the 
good  Lord  Jesus  preaching  on  apostolical  suc¬ 
cession  or  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sint 

My  ears  have  been  regaled  by  many  sweet 
sounds  in  my  pilgrimage  journey,  but  few  have 
been  sweeter  than  these,  that  1  used  to  hear 
every  Sunday:  “And  now,  brethren,  with  a 
few  practical  reflections  I  am  done.”  The  sun 
shone  again,  the  flowers  bloomed,  life  was  well 
worth  living.  I  think  if  I  were  dying  and 
some  one  were  to  say  .“And  now,  brethren, 
with  a  few  practioal  reflections  I  am  done,” 
there  wonld  come  a  peaceful  sense  of  freedom 
'  and  delight. 

A  very  dull  preacher  delivered  the  assize  ser¬ 
mon  before  Lord  Telverton.  Some  one  asked: 
“My  Lord,  how  did  yon  like  the  sermon?’  ’  Ho 
replied,  “Like  the  peace  of  Qod,  it  passed  all 
understanding,  and  like  bis  mercy,  I  thought 
it  wonld  endure  forever.” 

There  are  occasicnal  movements  to  start 
work  on  various  theories,  like  the  one  in 
Brooklyn  a  year  or  so  ago  upon  the  basis  of  the 
revival  of  dogmas  that  have  fallen  into  innoc¬ 
uous  desuetude,  and  of  which  this  was  the 
pathetic  story : 

**  If  I  was  so  soon  done  for, 

I  wonder  whut  1  was  beann  for.” 

I  think  he  wonld  serve  bis  day  and  generation 
who  would  start  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon 
dullness  in  the  pulpit. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  LAWS  * 

Among  the  many  things  Masiaohnsetts  has  to 
her  credit,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  her 
prolonged,  consistent  and  systematic  labor  leg¬ 
islation.  It  may  not  be  the  best  conceivable. 
She  may  have  much  yet  to  learn,  even  from 
the  other  states  Bnt  beginning  in  1836  with 
an  apprenticeship  law  which  required  children 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  old,  working 
in  manufactories,  to  attend  school  at  least  three 
months  every  year,  under  penalty  of  fine,  it  de¬ 
veloped  gradually  a  system  which  culminated 
in  legislation  on  wages,  on  hours  of  work,  on 
employers'  liability,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  competent  and  mandatory  inspection,  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  a  systematic  Labor  Bureau,  for 
many  years  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Wright  and  his  associates.  The  importance 
and  significance  of  this  legislation  for  economic 
science  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the 
intelligent  and  wholly  dispassionate  analysis 
of  its  effect  by  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau, 
particularly  their  reports  of  the  operation  of 
the  ten  hour  law  in  the  state,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  work  done  in  the  country. 

The  result  of  all  is  that  between  the  Massa- 
ohusetts  legislation,  and  the  investigation  and 
analysis  of  its  operation  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau,  the  state  is  ahead  of  all  the  others  in 
its  labor  legislation,  and  offers  the  student  an 
opportunity  for  comparative  eiamination 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  itself 
and  promises  definite  results  in  the  decision  of 
some  of  the  vexed  bnt  fundamental  points  of 
the  Labor  problem. 

This  gives  Miss  Whittlesey  and  the  Yale  au¬ 
thorities  the  opportunity  which  has  been  so 
nobly  redeemed  in  the  study  named  by  ns  above, 
and  which  we  have  good  authority  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  best  and  most  fruitful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  labor  and  legisla¬ 
tion  about  it  which  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
a  work  which  any  well-seasoned  economist 
might  be  proud  to  have  done  end  which  shows 
what  may  be  expected  of  the  young  women 
students  in  their  colleges  and  in  the  pest  grad¬ 
uate  courses  of  the  universities.  It  is  on  far 
higher  ground  of  reality  and  importance  than 
the  ordinary  academic  theme. 

The  study  begins  with  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  Labor  Laws  of  Masraohusetts  and  a  full 
analysis  of  what  they  are  as  they  now  stand 
among  the  statutes  of  that  state.  It  develops 
the  hiatory  of  their  enactment  far  enough  to 
show  what  led  to  the  enactment  of  each  statute 
and  what  its  motive  was. 

The  subject  is  then  taken  up  critically  with 
the  view  of  deciding  what  the  economic  effects 
of  this  legislation  have  been— on  production, 
on  the  investment  of  capital  in  encouraging  or 
discouraging  it,  the  effect  on  wages,  employ¬ 
ment  and  such  larger  and  higher  questions  as 
the  health,  living  and  social  or  civic  life  of  the 
workman. 

There  still  remains  another  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  economics  and  this  is  brought  out  in 
discussing  the  relation  of  all  this  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  to  economic  theory,  or  in  other  words 
what  aid  it  gives  to  serious  students  of  the 
question  what  is  to  be  effected  in  the  solution 
of  the  labor  question  by  government  interfer¬ 
ence. 

As  the  result  of  all  this  legislation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  child  labor  has  been  reduced  and  child 
time  in  school  increased,  more  leisure  for  work¬ 
men  secured,  danger  of  casualty  diminished, 

•Mws'wrhnett*  Labor  Letrislatfon  An  Ht^^orlcal  and 
Critical  Study.  Bv  Sarah  Scovil  Whiticsey  Ph.  I) ,  with 
an  Intro 'iictlon  by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  Prealdent 
of  Yale  Unive  alty.  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  Philadelphia. 


better  sanitary  conditions  assured,  employers’ 
liability  somewhat  increased  and  laborers’ 
rights  of  contract,  weekly  wage  payment.  Board 
of  Arbitration,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  a  highly 
efficient  force  of  inspectors  to  look  after  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  instituted 

What  the  effect  of  all  this  legislation  on  labor 
and  capital,  the  cost  of  production  and  textile 
manufactures  in  Massachusetts  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  interest  which  is  illumi¬ 
nated  in  this  book. 

This  general  result  Miss  Whittlesey  finds 
has  been  accomplished,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
observe,  at  no  serious  cost  to  the  industrial 
security  or  prosperity  of  the  state  which  has 
bad  the  courage  and  moral  enterprise  to  lead 
off  in  such  measures  of  reform. 

An  appreciable  tax  has  been  laid  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  state,  but  this  has  forced  the  mills 
into  better  system  and  better  machinery.  It 
is  still  an  open  question  whether  higher  wages 
have  not  been  nentralieed  in  the  product,  by 
better  system,  greater  speed,  and  better  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Natural  conditions  which  make  it  cheaper  to 
produce  certain  heavy  grades  of  cotton  goods 
in  tue  South  are  operating  to  remove  this 
branch  of  the  industry  from  the  state.  But 
the  comparative  tables  which  place  Massa¬ 
chusetts  side  by  side  with  the  eight  or  nine 
states  which  lie  nearest  show  that  she  has  more 
than  held  her  own,  and  leave  ns  to  conclude 
that  while  her  labor  laws  have  enormously 
benefitted  her  working  population,  they  have 
had  no  depressing  effect  on  her  industries  or 
the  investment  of  capital  in  them. 


BooK  Notes 


T/if  Lady  of  the  Lily  Feet  and  Other  Stories 
of  Chinatown,  by  Helen  F.  Clark.  Every 
American  who  loves  his  country  and  feels  the 
responsibility  of  a  Christian  citizen  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  revelation  of  that  Amer¬ 
ican  version  of  China  at  the  worst,  “China¬ 
town.  ”  It  shows  what  goes  on  there  under 
the  indiscriminate  and  blind  toleration  of 
American  law.  The  tales  are  told  with  much 
delicacy  and  not  in  a  coarse  style  which  unfits 
them  for  polite  society.  The  author  reports 
from  her  intimate  experiences  that  while  ex¬ 
clusion  somewhat  reduces  the  number  of  cases, 
it  does  not  mend  matters  much,  and  that  even 
education  cannot  be. relied  on  to  change  the 
Asiatic  in  these  matters  seriously.  Nothing 
but  Christianizing  them  is  effectual,  and  that  is. 
The  illustrations  are  very  telling.  (The  Griffith 
and  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia.  60  cents. ) 

The  Queen  Versus  Hilly,  by  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
This  collection  of  stories  by  the  step-son  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  nearly  all  laid  in 
the  Island  kingdom  of  the  Pacific,  and  has 
the  charm  of  “far  away  ness.  ’’  However  much 
or  however  little  Mr.  Stevenson  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  tales,  we  do  not  know  They  pos¬ 
sess  some  of  bis  charm  and  carry  one  away 
into  the  land  of  primitive  living.  Strong  pas¬ 
sions,  undying  loves  and  also,  alas,  undying 
hatreds.  The  author  does  not  welcome  cordi¬ 
ally  the  new  comers,  who  bring  in  the  love  of 
money  and  complicated  living— living  as  be 
does  the  ideally  simple  life  he  has  led  for  some 
years  in  these  Islands.  (Scribner's.  |1  50.) 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  on  their  coun¬ 
ters  as  the  American  agents,  Hans  Memling,  by 
W.  H.  James  Weale,  late  Keeper  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Art  Library,  thirteenth  volume  in  the 
Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  Series, 
published  by  George  Bell  and  Sons  Hans 
Memling  was  one  of  the  most  quaint  and  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  early  Netherland  artists.  No 
one  of  these  artists  have  done  more  to  preserve 
for  us  the  life  and  legends  of  the  times  than 


he.  His  pictures  are  fnll  of  the  tender  piety, 
the  picturesque  legend,  the  rich  dress  and  ar- 
chitectnre  of  the  medieval  world.  They  are 
splendidly  represented  in  this  number  and  with 
Mr.  Weale’s  biographic,  historic  and  critical 
text  make  a  number  of  mneh  interest  and  valne. 
(11.76  ) 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  bare  been  duly 
notified  of  the  promised  edition  cf  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khaydm,  the  Astronomer- Poet  of  Persia, 
rendered  into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  with  drawings  by  Florence  Lnndborg, 
all  published  at  “Doxey’s,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Lark,  New  York.  ’’  The  edition  is  all  the  book¬ 
maker’s  art  can  make  it.  Every  page  of  the 
poem  has  its  own  distinct  and  original  marginal 
designs.  Other  marginal  designs  are  soatte^ 
through  the  book,  one  for  M.  Kerney’s  Life  of 
Fitzgerald  and  the  Notes,  another  for  the  Life 
of  Omar  Ebavam,  yet  others  for  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
commemorative  verses  and  Porter  Garnet’s. 
Every  page  of  the  poem  has  its  own  distinct 
decoration  from  original  designs  of  great  force, 
beauty  and  appropriateness  to  the  poetry  on  the 
page.  Type  and  paper  are  of  the  best  and  the 
edition  is  manufactured  in  uncut  folded  pages, 
printed  on  one  side  only,  which  are  intended 
to  open  in  double  sheets  and  remain  nnent. 
The  whole  production  is  a  marvelous  exam¬ 
ple  of  art- workmanship  applied  to  book-mak-^ 
ing.  The  decoration  designs  of  Florence  Lnnd¬ 
borg  will  bear  close  study,  through  all  their 
rich  variety.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
for  example,  than  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
the  margins  drawn  around  the  Life  of  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  or  of  the  burst  of  day  and  dawn  which 
ushers  in  the  poem. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  know  how  much  of 
the  pith  and  juice  of  American  history  gets 
often  into  the  modest  local  histories  of  the 
minor  towns  will  be  glad  to  be  directed  to  The 
History  of  Early  Terre  Haute  from  1816  to  1840, 
by  Blackford  Condit  D.D.  The  town  has  a 
history  which  connects  it  with  Teonmseh  and 
General  Harrison  and  what  is  bel  ter,  has  a  life 
of  its  own  which  gives  it  a  good  name  in  the 
world  and  provides  its  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  with  something  to  be 
proud  of.  Dr.  Condit  has  told  the  story  well, 
with  ideal  brevity,  snap  and  variety.  He  omits 
nothing  and  lets  nothing  grow  dull.  He  tells 
the  story  of  the  Indians  and  the  founders,  of 
the  taverns  and  jails,  the  churches,  ministers 
and  schools,  and  of  the  pride  of  the  town,  the 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  founded  by  one  of 
the  original  settlers  whose  portrait  forms  the 
frontispiece.  The  town  has  bad  also  its  poets 
and  poetry.  Chapter  xxix.  commemorates  them 
with  some  appetizing  examples  of  their  verse. 
What  the  citizsns  think  of  their  own  town  is 
saved  to  the  end,  when  the  author  sums  up  all 
by  painting  it  as  a  “  Paradise  for  boys  and  girls.  ’’ 
The  year  1916  will  be  the  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  town.  This  book  should  give 
stimulus  and  direction  to  its  celebration.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company. ) 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School,  by  Ralph  H.  Bar¬ 
bour.  This  book  will  delight  all  boys  who  are 
Interested  in  athletic  sports,  as  it  gives  ac¬ 
counts  of  football  games,  skating  matches  and 
running  matches,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  up 
one’s  interest  in  real  hard  school  work.  The 
boys  in  the  book  are  manly  boys,  fnll  of  all  the 
interests  that  occupy  the  minds  of  healthy  boys. 

If  by  chance  some  one  in  reading  this  book 
learns  the  lesson  that  the  Southern  boy  learned, 
he  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  (Apple¬ 
ton’s.  11.50.) 

A  Beginner's  Book  in  Latin,  by  Hiram  Tnell 
A. M.,  formerly  Principal  of  Milton  (Mass.) 
High  School,  and  Harold  North  Fowler  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  Western  University.  This  manual 
is  the  last  number  in  The  Student’s  Series  of 
Latin  Classics.  It  is  intended  for  those  who 
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•zpect  to  read  fables,  stories,  Viri  Rom.r,  and 
Tarioas  selections  before  beginning  with  Osesar 
or  Nepos.  It  therefore  begins  at  once  with 
simple  exercises  for  reading  and  vocabnlaries. 
The  general  Tocabnlary  at  the  end  contains 
something  more  than  six  hundred  words— not 
too  large  a  list,  bat  purposely  kept  brief  to 
assure  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 
With  the  same  point  in  yiew  much  is  mads  in 
the  lessons  of  repetition.  The  whole  manual 
is  arranged  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
elementary  points  of  the  language.  (Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  Boston.  16mo.,  pp. 

800.  $1. ) - Speech  Hesilition,  byE.  J.  Ellery 

Thorpe.  This  book  enters  a  comparatively  new 
field  where  there  is  a  dearth  of  manuals  and 
probably  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  seems  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  and  propose 
scientific  treatment.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass., 
commends  Miss  Thorpe’s  book  in  high  terms 
and  asserts  that  her  method  is  rational,  sys¬ 
tematic  and  has  met  with  such  success  as  to 
make  the  prospect  of  cure  under  it  most  favor¬ 
able.  (Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Company.  |1. ) 

Revivals  and  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  D.D.  is  the  most  recent  number  of 
the  Handbooks  for  Practical  Workers  in  Church 
and  Philanthropy,  edited  by  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  New 
York  University.  “Revivals”  are  discussed 
in  this  little  book  on  all  sides  and  in  all  rela¬ 
tions  and  lights,  with  a  thoroughness  which 
entitles  it  to  be  called  The  Manual  of  Revivals. 
It  begins  with  a  definition  of  what  revivals 
should  be  and  an  inspiring  sketch  of  what  they 
have  been  in  American  history  and  what  they 
have  done  for  our  churches.  This  leads  up  to 
a  chapter  on  the  late  Dr.  Charles  G.  Finney  as 
“The  Prince  of  Modern  Revivalists.”  The 
fifteen  brief  chapters  which  follow  develop  the 
practical  side  of  the  subject  as  to  indications 
of  a  revival,  methods  of  work,  eto.  A  useful 
manual  for  active  works  in  church,  mission,  or 
Sunday-school.  ( Lentilhon  and  Company,  New 
York.  60  cents. ) - Consecration,  Its  Rela¬ 

tion  to  Life  and  Sound  Doctrine,  by  Evangelist 
M.  B.  Williams.  The  growing  demand  for 
these  direct  and  simple  talks  in  print  has  led 
to  their  publication.  They  are  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  Evangelical  Literature.  (Revell. 
40  cents. ) - Comforting  Thoughts  are  a  collec¬ 

tion  of  selections  from  the  sermons,  addresses 
smd  prayers  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  They 
were  selected  and  arranged  by  Irene  H  Oving- 
ton,  and  are  published  in  a  neat  volume  by 
Fords,  Howard  and  Halbert.  This  is  a  new 
edition,  somev.hat  enlarged  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  the  successor  of  Mr.  Beecher 
in  the  Plymouth  pulpit,  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  D.D.  (Cloth,  75  cents;  gilt  top 

and  gold  decorations,  $1. ) - The  Macmillans 

have  on  their  counters  for  sale  the  new  edition 
of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living:  The  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living,  by  Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  edition  is  handsome  and  handy,  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  a  style  of  strength  and  beauty 
which  this  great  religious  classic  deserves. 
(Dent  and  Company,  London.  In  two  pocket 

volumes.  60  cents  each. ) - Stray  Thoughts 

on  Character,  by  Lucy  H.  M.  Sonlsby.  We 
have  been  impressed  with  Miss  Sonlsby’s  pre¬ 
vious  volumes.  Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls,  for 
Invalids,  for  Mothers  and  Teachers,  and  On 
Reading.  This  volume  shows  the  touch  of  the 
same  hand  and  water  from  the  same  fountain. 
Its  chapters  are  done  with  good  sense  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  is  needed,  not  on  the  dead 
plane  of  worldly  prudence  and  not  without  a 
good  solid  hold  on  the  relations  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  worldly  life.  The  whole  is  bright¬ 
ened  with  a  cheerful,  appreciative  sympathy 
and  many  a  touch  of  literary  and  womanly 
e.  (Longmans,  Green.  |1.) - The 


United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  publish 
The  Loom  of  Life,  and  If  Christ  were  a  Guest  in 
our  Home,  an  interesting  and  helpful  booklet 
by  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet  D.D.,  author  of 
Select  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-school 
Lessons,  eto.  ( Boston  and  Chicago.  85  cents. ) 

- The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  publish 

under  the  general  title.  Calvary's  Cross,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  papers  on  the  topic  of  all  topics,  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ,  by  various  writers : 
The  Man  that  Died  for  Me,  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bar¬ 
ney  ;  The  Blood,  by  D.  L.  Moody ;  What  Think 
Ye  of  the  Cross,  by  J.  C.  Ryle;  The  Sprinkled 
Blood,  by  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken ;  The  Red 
Word,  by  T.  DeWitt  Talmage;  The  Blood  Shed 
for  Many,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon;  The  Surety’s 
Cross,  by  Horatio  Bonar;  The  Great  Heresy, 
by  David  J.  Burrell,  and  Willie  Lear,  the  Sub¬ 
stitute,  by  D.  W.  Whittle  The  value  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  collection  lies  in  the  many  points 
from  which  the  same  subject  is  viewed  and  the 
various  impressions  it  makes  on  so  many  widely 

different  writers.  (30  cents  net.) - The 

Messrs.  Eaton  and  Mains  are  publishing  a  very 
modestly  useful  little  volume.  Helps  for  the 
Quiet  Hour,  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Bowman  Young 
D.D.  who  introduces  it  with  a  prefatory  essay 
on  the  “culture  of  the  devotional  life.”  The 
collection  is  composed  of  “Prayers,  Collects 

and  Verses,  collated  from  many  sources.” - 

— The  Colportage  Library  issue  two  rare  num¬ 
bers  which  deserve  mention :  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,  from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
Delivered  under  the  Similitude  of  a  Dream,  by 
John  Bunysm ;  and  Christie,  The  King’s  Servant, 
a  Sequel  to  Christie’s  Old  Organ,  by  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Walton.  (The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago. ) - The  Twentieth  Century 

New  Testament,  A  Translation  into  Modern 
English  made  from  the  Original  Greek  (West 
cott  and  Hort’s  Text).  This  is  the  second  of 
the  Three  Parts,  which  are  to  complete  this 
rendering  of  the  New  Testament  into  vernacu¬ 
lar  English.  It  embraces  Paul’s  Letters  to  the 
Churches.  We  need  add  nothing  to  the  notice 
already  given  of  this  new  experiment  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  translation.  As  a  plan  it  is  commended  by 
many  considerations.  The  thought  is  presented 
in  paragraphs  or  wholes  which  do  not  break  up 
the  sense  as  the  verses  do,  and  it  is  intended 
to  present  the  divine  message  in  the  living 
speech  of  the  people,  which  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  interpretation  is  all  very  good  and 
helpful.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
version  will  be  to  many  persons  a  great  aid  and 
reveal  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  to  them  in  many 
cases  where  perhaps  they  saw  very  little  of  it 
before.  This  applies  to  Paul’s  Epistles  with 
far  more  force  than  to  the  rendering  of  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  the  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  This  second  volume  is  likely  to  be  far 
more  helpful  than  the  first  because  in  the  com¬ 
mon  rendering  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  the  need  is 

greater.  (Revell.  60  cents  ) - When  Thou 

Hast  Shut  Thy  Door,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Mac- 
gregor  M.  A.  is  another  practical  manual  for 
The  Quiet  Hour,  full  of  sweet  thoughts  and 
ripe  suggestions  growing  out  of  the  experience 
of  men  and  women  who  have  prevailed  with 
God  and  learned  the  secret  of  the  “blessed  life.  ” 
(Thomas  G.  Crowell  and  Company.  White 

binding,  35  cents. ) - Old  Lanterns  for  Present 

Paths,  by  Francis  E.  Clark  D.D.,  President  of 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
This  is  a  beautiful  little  collection  of  feathered 
arrows,  shot  with  strong  hand  and  aimed  well 
at  the  mark.  (United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  Boston  and  Chicago.  In  wnite  covers, 

36  cents. ) - From  Life  to  Life,  by  the  Rev. 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D.  Practical  religious 
workers  will  appreciate  this  volume.  It  is  a 
collection  of  illustrations  and  anecdotes  made 
for  them  by  an  experienced  co-laborer  in  the 
same  field  and  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  this  city.  The  illustrations 


are  ar  anged  for  use  under  systematic  topical 
heads  and  will  be  found  as  useful  in  private 
reading  and  religious  meditation  as  in  active 
use.  (United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Boston  and  Chicago.  |1. ) 


Literary  Notes 


The  Youth’s  Companion  enters  upon  its  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  year  with  the  current  number  ( April 
18)  which  is  a  doable  “Seventy-fifth  Birthday 
Number,”  containing  contributions  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Sarah  Barnwell 
Elliott  and  half  a  dozen  others.  To  further 
commemorate  this  anniversary,  the  publishers 
have  prepared  a  richly  printed  Souvenir  illus¬ 
trating  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  of  The 
Youth’s  Companion  since  the  year  The  Com¬ 
panion  was  founded,  1827.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  Souvenir  are  its 
three  maps  The  first  shows  the  small  section 
of  the  continent  occupied  by  the  United  States 
of  1827,  when  The  Companion  began  life  with 
practically  no  subscribers.  Another  shows  the 
system  of  railways  which  cover  the  United 
States  in  1901,  an  aggregate  of  187,781  miles. 
The  Youth’s  Companion  traversing  every  mile 
of  this  system  once  a  week.  The  third  map 
shows  the  number  of  subscribers  to  The  Youth’s 
Companion  in  every  state  of  the  Union  in  1901, 
the  paper  being  delivered  every  week  to  645,  , 
342  American  homes  There  is  a  quotation 
from  the  announcement  made  by  Nathaniel 
Willis,  the  founder  of  the  paper,  in  the  first 
issue,  April  16,  1827:  “Our  children  are  born 
to  higher  destinies  than  their  fathers;  they 
will  be  actors  in  a  far  advanced  period  of  the 
church  and  the  world.  Let  their  minds  be 
formed,  their  hearts  prepared,  and  their  char¬ 
acters  molded  for  the  scenes  and  the  duties  of 
a  brighter  day.  ”  While  The  Companion  bas 
kept  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
time  and  has  welcomed  every  improvement 
that  really  improved,  it  has  remained  true  to 
the  purpose  of  its  founder.  This  constant  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  editors  to  make  a  better  and  still 
better  paper  year  after  year  is  well  illustrated 
by  reference  to  any  of  the  current  issues. 

April  brings  the  spring  fashion  number  of 
Harper’s  Bazar  with  its  bints  and  drawings  for 
woman’s  dress  and  wear,  and  much  more  quite 
as  well  worth  reading ;  as  Furnishing  a  Country 
Home,  Housekeeping  by  Electricity,  and  Peter 
Newell’s  irresistibly  droll  drawings  in  The 
House  of  Plutns. 

Cassell  for  April  continues  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
story,  Kim,  chapters  xvi. -xxi.  of  Max  Penlen- 
ten’s  Giant’s  Gate,  and  a  full  sheaf  of  other 
light  and  bright  papers,  among  which  is  a 
Wyoming  story  by  Stephen  Crane,  The  Battle 
of  Forty  Fort. 

Cassell's  Quiver  for  April  contains  the  usual 
assortment  of  Sunday  and  general  reading, 
among  which  we  note  an  interesting  Chat 
about  Concordances,  Holy  Week  at  Jerusalem, 
Temperance  Notes  and  News,  and  Scripture 
Illustrations  and  Anecdotes.  The  Short  Arrows 
of  this  Magazine  are  always  to  the  point. 

The  April  number  of  the  Illustrated  Methodist 
Magazine  has  for  its  leading  number  a  highly 
appreciative  notice  of  Dr.  Henry  N.  Dodge’s 
poem,  Christas  Victor,  by  the  Rev.  James  Main 
Dixon.  The  Magazine  is  edited  by  James  W. 
Lee  and  Naphtali  Luccock,  who  are  making  it 
most  readable  and  attractive  with  a  good  sprink¬ 
ling  of  matter  grave  and  gay  in  every  number. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  April  will  long  be 
known  tor“Jo8iah  Flynt’s”  York,  A  Dishonest 
City.  Quite  as  well  worth  reading  is  Walks 
and  Talks  with  Tolstoi,  by  Andrew  D.  White ; 
our  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

The  striking  article  in  the  April  Forum  is 
Our  Neglected  and  Prospective  Inland  Water¬ 
ways,  by  Alexander  Hume  Ford ;  Senator  W.  A. 
Peffer  in  Prohibition  in  Kansas  writes  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  riotous  methods  of  reform  that 
have  been  attempted  of  late  in  that  state. 

The  North  American  for  April  opens  with 
Count  Tolstoi’s  paper  on  The  Root  of  the  Evil, 
and  his  Address  to  the  American  People.  In 
his  paper  on  My  Missionary  Critics,  Mark 
Twain  drops  deeper  into  the  bog  than  he  was 
before. 

We  advise  a’l  our  friends  to  read  and  in¬ 
wardly  to  digest  Henry  T.  Finck’s  article  in 
The  Independent  of  April  11,  on  Employments 
Unsuitable  for  Women. 
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The  Independent  refers  to  one  of  the  snr- 
prises  of  the  pending  charter,  the  presumption 
of  which  is  altogether  remarkable,  seeing  that 
if  anything  is  well  settled  in  America,  it  is 
the  policy  of  granting  no  state  aid  to  sectarian 
schools.  How  is  it  that  the  daily  press  has  no 
light  to  shed  on  the  matter  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  this  unpopular  and  divisive  clause  into 
the  proposed  charter?  Our  contemporary  says: 

It  is  a  local  matter,  yet  more  than  a  local 
matter,  to  which  we  would  call  attention  in 
the  amended  New  York  charter,  just  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  and  now  in  the  hands  o  the 
Mayor  for  approval  or  disapproval.  One  pro¬ 
vision,  not  generally  known,  and  not  discussed, 
introduced  by  an  amendment  by  somebody  at 
Albany,  at  somebody’s  suggestion — we  don’t 
know  whose — is  that  the  city  shall  be  allowed 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of  private 
as  well  as  public  schools.  This  may  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  or  it  may  not  be ;  but  it  is  a  reversal 
of  our  accepted  policy,  and  it  proposes  a  severe 
blow  to  our  public  school  system.  What  is 
evidently  intended  is  to  provide  that  denomi¬ 
national  and  parochial  schools  may  be  supported 
by  public  funds.  That  would  be  a  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  union  of  Church  and 
state.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  support  the 
churches  with  state  money  as  the  schools.  We 
do  not  believe,  despite  the  frequent  declaration 
of  ecclesiastics  that  parochial  schools  must  be 
supported  by  the  public  funds,  that  our  people 
will  ever  consent  to  it.  We  believe  that  mul¬ 
titudes  of  our  Catholic  laymen,  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  would  object.  If  people  want  a 
special  kind  of  religious  school  let  them  pay 
for  it  themselves.  We  would  be  radical  in  this 
matter,  as  we  have  been  in  Church  taxation, 
and  wonld  pay  no  money  to  school  or  hospital 
that  was  not  controlled  by  the  state. 

The  Outlook  very  carefully  reviews  such 
charges  as  are  sufficiently  definite  for  review, 
brought  against  missionaries  in  China  for 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  looting,  reprisals 
and  appeals  to  the  ’’secular  arm”  during  and 
since  that  ordeal  of  the  Christian  Churjh, 
which  it  characterizes  as  ”a  martyrdom  which, 
in  the  numbers  slain  and  the  awful  atrocities 
perpetrated,  has  had  no  parallel  since  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  no  parallel 
in  any  pagan  persecution  of  a  Chistian  people 
since  the  old  Roman  days.”  The  four  specific 
charges  capable  of  review  are  that  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  for  March  23,  criticising  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  missionaries  in  Peking  last 
January,  asking  the  support  of  the  American 
and  British  governments  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights ;  another,  more  general  but  not  less 
explicit,  which  charges  missionaries  with  de¬ 
manding  the  punishment  of  the  Boxers;  the 
'well  known  charge  of  Mark  Twain  against  Mr. 
Ament ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  China  against  Mr.  Tewksbury, 
of  selling  loot ;  and  having  carefully  reviewed 
these,  thus  concludes : 

The  Outlook  does  not  assume  to  express  any 
final  judgment  respecting  these  various  charKes. 
We  hope  that  the  Missionary  Boards,  acting 
either  in  concert  or  separately,  will  secure  a 
rigid  investigation  by  some  impartial  commit¬ 
tee,  and,  if  there  has  been  any  wrong-doing, 
will  let  it  be  known.  If  disgrace  be  deserved, 
let  it  fall  where  it  ought  to  fall.  Missionaries 
are  to  be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  moral¬ 
ity  than  soldiers ;  they  are  not  to  be  defended 
nr  excused  because  they  are  missionaries.  Not 
even  "previous  good  character”  can  serve  as  a 
defense,  though  it  may  as  a  palliation,  for 
offenses  against  the  moral  law.  In  the  general 
excitement  and  disorder  which  followed  the 
capture  of  Peking  some  missionaries  may  have 
lost  their  heads  and  assumed  responsibilities 
which  they  wonld  better  not  have  assumed, 
and  some  may  have  shown  a  careless  conscience 
in  picking  up  from  the  general  wreckage  owner¬ 
less  articles  for  their  own  use  which  should 
have  been  sold  for  the  general  benefit.  But 
there  is  not  as  yet  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
evidence  that  this  was  done  in  even  a  single 
case.  To  urge  their  views  of  public  questions 


on  foreign  governments  may  not  have  been 
politic,  but  it  was  not  immoral.  To  urge  the 
punishment  by  law  of  notorious  ringleaders  as 
a  means  of  preventing  private  retaliation  and 
revenge  may  have  been  inexpedient,  but  it  was 
pot  vindictive.  To  appeal  to  Ohinese  authori¬ 
ties  to  provide,  by  the  enforcement  of  Chinese 
law.  succor  for  the  destitute  and  the  starving 
was  to  act  a  part  at  once  Christian  and  states¬ 
manlike.  To  take  possession  of  abandoned 
houses  in  a  time  of  general  anarchy  and  use 
them  for  the  public  welfare,  and  to  save  from 
general  loot  ownerless  articles  and  sell  them 
for  the  benefit  of  impoverished  and  innocent 
Chinamen,  showed  a  degree  of  force  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  a  great  emergency  which  laymen  gener¬ 
ally  have  not  attributed  to  missionaries.  What 
official  investigation  may  show  we  cannot  tell ; 
but,  so  far  as  unofficial  evidence  throws  light 
on  the  subject,  the  American  missionaries  issue 
from  this  terrible  tragedy  with  a  record  which 
any  men  might  be  proud  to  hand  down  to  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children. 

Zion’s  Herald  says,  touching  the  "Decay  of 
the  Irish  Language”: 

Interesting  facts  are  presented  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Fahy,  in  a  lecture  on  The  Irish  Language 
Movement,  in  London,  which  he  illumined  by 
saying:  "If  Irish  is  dead  it  is  the  only  dead 
language  that  is  alive.  ’  ’  Irish  belongs  to  the 
Celtic  group  and  has  a  vocabulary  of  about 
80,000  words,  nearly  all  home  made  with  a  rich 
variety  of  native  idioms.  It  was  the  exclusive 
language  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  for  over  two 
thousand  years,  and.  during  its  ascendency  the 
Irish  people  enjojed  an  individuality  and  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  which  has  sadly  waned  during  the 
past  century.  In  1831  about  three  millions  of 
persons  in  Ireland  spoke  the  native  language, 
but  so  rapid  has  been  its  decay,  that  only  about 
800, 000  are  now  able  to  use  the  original  tongue. 
Its  declension  is  due  to  the  national  school  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  in  1831,  which  opposed  the 
speaking  and  teaching  of  Irish,  and  to  the 
growth  in  Ireland  of  English  thoughts,  man¬ 
ners,  ideas  and  customs.  The  recent  efforts  to 
revive  the  use  of  the  language,  both  spoken  and 
written,  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  intense 
and  unconquerable  desire  of  the  Irish  people 
for  their  ancient  prestige  and  freedom. 

The  Congregationalist,  referring  to  the  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Kawaiahao  Church 
of  Honolulu,  says  that  its  planting  was  nothing 
less  than  a  turning  point  in  Hawaiian  history : 

It  was  the  first  native  Christian  Church 
planted  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  queen 
regent  and  eight  prominent  chiefs  were  among 
its  charter  members.  During  the  years  when 
Hawaii  was  waiting  for  admission  to  the  United 
States,  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  these  islands  and  their  descendants 
were  disparaged  by  opponents  of  expansion, 
but  the  occasion  for  discrediting  them  having 
now  passed  away,  their  service  will  have  due 
recognition  when  the  nineteenth  century  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  is  written.  The  turning 
point  in  Hawaiian  affairs  was  when  this  First 
•  Church  of  Christ  in  Hawaii  was  organized. 
Its  first  house  of  worship  was  a  thatched  struc¬ 
ture,  but  the  present  massive  stone  edifice  has 
stood  since  1840,  and  we  hope  will  be  preserved 
as  a  historic  monument,  each  anniversary  being 
observed,  as  this  one  was,  as  a  great  national 
event.  The  roll  of  the  church  now  conta'ns 
449  names. 

“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

There  is  no  finer  instinct  in  human  nature 
than  that  which  enjoins  us  from  utterance  on 
certain  subjects.  The  larger  part  of  religions 
experience  goes  too  deep  for  speech.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  moral  purity  can  not  be  rehearsed  in 
conversation.  If  we  have  wrought  successes 
or  accomplished  heroic  deeds,  we  do  violence 
to  this  instinct  of  silence  if  we  tell  of  them 
save  in  the  most  private  manner.  Who  wonld 
think  of  pestering  others  with  a  description 
of  his  bodily  ailments?  And  who  would  be 
guilty  of  trespassing  upon  the  sympathy  of  his 
friends  by  narrating  those  heart  trials  which 
were  endured  when  the  affairs  of  life  seemed 
to  go  wrong?  _ 

We  do  not  feel  at  all  thankful  to  persons  who 
blab  out  indiscriminately,  as  though  in  our  be¬ 
half,  the  things  which  we  ourselves  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hold  in  strict  reserve.  Here,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  are  the  Confessions  of  a  Minister’s  Wife 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
They  are  a  graphic,  almost  photographic,  por¬ 
trayal  of  those  tribulations  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  life  of  a  clergyman.  And  a  formidable 
list  of  grievances  they  make  I  The  struggle 
against  financial  stringency  in  the  churches, 
the  strain  to  keep  up  attendance  on  the  services 
in  the  face  of  what  is  asserted  to  be  a  marked 
decline  in  the  church- going  habit,  the  pressure 
to  maintain  a  numerical  showing  as  to  mem¬ 
bership  and  growth,  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  clergy  by  the  requirements  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  theology  and  sectarian  loyalty,  the  need 
of  cultivating  a  continued  personal  interest  in 
parishioners  whom  the  pastor  or  his  wife  may 
not  regard  as  congenial,  the  insecurity  of  the 
pastoral  office,  the  ministerial  dead-line  of  fifty 
and  the  difficulties  and  humiliations  incident 
to  the  gaining  of  a  new  charge,  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  daringly  ventilated.  And  there  is  too 
much  accuracy  in  it  all  to  admit  the  raising 
of  any  question  as  to  the  writer’s  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  cleri¬ 
cal  career.  _ 

But  the  telling  of  these  things  to  the  general 
public  cannot  escape  the  stigma  of  a  merited 
reproach.  It  is  not  the  politician  only  who 
might  also,  if  he  chose,  unfold  his  tale  of  woe. 
The  doctor  said  the  other  day  that  he  did  not 
want  his  boy  to  be  a  physician,  because  it  was 
a  veritable  dog’s  life.  The  schoolmaster  said 
that  teaching  itself  was  a  pleasure,  but  disci¬ 
pline  and  management  were  his  bete  noire.  The 
editor’s  wife  complained  of  her  husband’s 
poorly-paid  services,  and  vexatious  dictation 
issuing  from  the  office  of  the  business  manager. 
And  the  wife  of  tfae  postmaster  said  that  people 
were  forever  "jumping  on”  her  husband. 
Whereupon  the  railroad  man  remarked  that 
none  of  these  people  really  knew  what  "hard 
lines”  were.  But  all  these  were  purely  private 
remarks :  no  outlet  of  expression  was  sought 
for  them  in  a  magazine  article. 

Having  specified  all  the  trials,  or  new  forms 
of  trial,  to  which  ministers  are  subject  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  a  very  lame  conclusion  to 
reach  that  the  minister’s  vocation  ought  on 
this  account  to  be  shunned.  The  hardships  of 
a  soldier’s  life  do  not  deter  our  young  men 
from  a  military  career.  To  glory  in  tribula¬ 
tions  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  hall-mark  of  every 
Christian,  not  to  say  every  minister.  That 
form  of  melancholia  which  tends  to  settle  over 
mid  life  when  the  returns  from  our  experience 
of  the  world  are  pretty  much  in,  needs  to  be 
fought  off  like  any  other  contagion.  The  true 
minister’s  or  missiouary’s  wife  accepts  all  the 
grievances  which  have  been  incurred  in  the 
course  of  a  professional  career  and  thanks  God 
that,  through  the  patient  enduring  of  them, 
the  Gospel  has  been  given  to  others.  And  out 
from  the  sweetness  of  this  life-victory  cornea 
that  consecration  of  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel  ministry  which  con¬ 
tributes  such  a  sublime  motive  power  to  the 
propagation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

But  what  if  many  of  these  trials  in  a  minis¬ 
ter’s  life  are  the  fault  of  an  ecclesiasticism 
which  is  arbitrary  in  its  requirements,  unpro¬ 
gressive  in  its  spirit  and  repellant  in  its  entire 
trend  and  tone?  What  if  his  own  professional 
associations  are  the  sorest  trial  of  all  to  a 
clergyman?  In  this  case,  let  him  do  what  he 
can  to  sweeten  the  church,  to  modify  its  asper¬ 
ities  and  to  infuse  the  Christ  -like  spirit  into 
its  management.  But  results  will  come  slowly. 
The  minister  may  not  live  to  see  them.  There 
is  a  lone  figure,  however,  standing  against  the 
dismal  background  of  the  Pharisaism  of  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  ago,  which  will  be  his  unfailing 
inspiration.  Meanwhile  the  minister  will  re¬ 
joice  that  he  is  not  without  chastisement 
whereof  all  are  partakers.  He  will  learn  that 
the  will  of  God  very  often  provides  that  evils 
shall  be  patiently  borne,  instead  of  being  abol¬ 
ished.  And  in  the  enduring  of  those  trials 
which  in  his  calling  are  in  a  measure  peculiar 
to  the  present  age,  be  will  be  making  full  proof 
of  bis  ministry.  Then  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  description  of  his  work  to  approach 
accuracy  unless  it  is  keyed  up  to  a  prevailing 
note  of  grateful  joy,  and  assured  triumph. 
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WHY  THIS  WORK  SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED. 

There  is  a  particnlar  reason  why  the  Reli¬ 
gions  Work  which  we  propose  to  carry  on  in 
connection  with  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
shonld  receive  a  generous  support.  In  a  very 
true  sense  it  is  a  unique  work,  different  from 
any  which  has  been  called  forth  by  similar  op¬ 
portunities,  and  if  carried  out  according  to  the 
ideals  of  those  who  have  it  in  charge  it  will 
doubtless  influence  similar  work  at  future  Ex¬ 
positions. 

It  is  UNIQUE.  Religions  work  at  a  great  ex¬ 
hibition  is  not  new.  Mr.  Moody’s  splendid 
work  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  will 
long  be  remembered.  As  one  said  not  long 
ago,  Mr.  Moody’s  work  was  the  salt  that  kept 
the  Exposition  sweet.  That  was  a  mighty 
evangelizing  work,  a  notable  witness  to  the 
depth  and  strength  of  religious  conviction,  that 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  was  always  and 
under  whatever  circumstances  potent  to  redeem 
men  from  sin,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  embrace  eve^  opportunity  to  proclaim 
that  Gospel. 

Again,  the  three  Paris  Expositions  have 
notably  been  used  by  the  McAll  Mission  and 
the  French  Evangelizing  Societies  to  preach 
the  Word  and  to  disseminate  it  in  the  form  of 
Gospels,  tracts  and  leaflets,  the  work  being 
rather  that  of  illumination  than  of  direct  evan¬ 
gelization,  but  with  many  very  remarkable  re¬ 
sults. 

The  work  to  be  carried  on  at  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
position  differs  from  both  these  and  any  other 
similar  efforts,  and  if  so  snpported  that  it 
may  be  carried  out  according  to  the  ideals  of 
those  who  have  it  in  charge,  its  influence  wiU 
doubtless  be  far  reaching. 

It  is  unique,  flrst  in  being  peculiarly  in'thar- 
mony  with  the  new  century  spirit.  It  will  not 
be  a  mighty  evangelizing  work  such  as  Mr. 
Moody  carried  on  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1898,  but  a  work  particularly  indicative  of 
human  brotherhood.  Mr.  Moody  is  gone,  and 
precisely  the  work  which  he  did  will  never  be 
done  again ;  bnt  if  Mr.  Moody  were  with  us 
to-day,  the  work  he  would  surely  undertake  at 
Buffalo  would  be  along  the  lines  not  of  the 
past  but  of  the  future,  for  there  was  no  man 
more  divinely  gifted  to  feel  the  pnlse  of  reli¬ 
gions  need  and  opportunity  than  Mr.  Moody, 
and  he  gave  fnll  evidence  before  bis  death  of 
that  sense  of  human  brotherhood  which  is  char- 
aoteristio  of  the  new  era.  And  so  we  feel  sure 
that  the  work  we  are  undertaking,  based  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  has  his 


heavenly  sympathy  and  God  speed.  The  idea 
to  which  the  new  century  is  indebted  not 
more  to  the  progress  of  science  than  to  a  deeper 
religious  apprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  that  “one  is  our  father,  even  God, 
and  all  we  are  brethren’’  is  the  idea  that  moulds 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist  next  summer. 

From  this  idea  springs  the  true  Christian 
catholicity  which  will  be  perhaps  its  most  sal¬ 
ient  feature.  We  use  the  word  Chrittian  ad¬ 
visedly  when  we  say  that  our  work  is  as  broad 
as  citizenship,  and  that  from  our  tent  no  man 
nor  body  of  men  will  be  excluded  on  the  mere 
ground  of  a  different  faith  than  our  own.  For 
where,  except  among  those  whom  Christ  has 
made  free,  is  catholicity  of  this  character  to 
be  found?  It  is  human  nature  to  frown  upon 
every  form  of  worship,  every  religious  idea 
which  differs  from  our  own.  It  is  the  Christ 
nature  to  condemn  no  man  for  his  mistakes  of 
thought  or  errors  of  belief.  It  is  the  Christ 
nature  to  discern  the  true  in  every  form  of  be¬ 
lief.  The  human  nature  in  ns  splits  ns  up  into 
sects,  and  makes  us  ignore  the  good  in  reli¬ 
gions  far  removed  from  our  own.  The  Christ 
nature  in  ns  makes  us ,  not  tolerant  of  error,  bnt 
brotherly  to  truth  wherever  we  find  it,  and 
while  we  yearn  to  bring  all  men  to  the  very 
best  and  highest,  that  is,  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  we  would  do 
it  rather  by  exhibiting  his  spirit  of  love  than 
by  usurping  bis  function  of  Judge. 

I  TRULY  RLPKESRNTATIYE. 

.  Rocbestkk,  N.  Y.  April  9, 1901. 

°  Dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  I  rejoice  to  see  that 
your  “Tent  Evangelist’’  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  will  aim  to  be  representative  not  of 
Presbyterians  only,  nor  of  Evangelicals  only, 
nor  of  Orthodoxy  only,  bnt  of  Religion  as  it 
exists  in  America  at  the  opening  of  our  new 
century.  So  at  least  I  interpret  your  article  in 
the  April  4th  paper.  And  surely  so  it  should 
be.  ^A  Pan-American  Exposition  with  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  Religion  left  out  would  be  non-Amer¬ 
ican.  With  Evangelical  religion  alone  recog¬ 
nized,  it  would  be  but  half- American.  With 
the  various  religions  bodies  each  proclaiming 
its  separate  Gospel  in  a  separate  tent— that 
might  too  truly  figure  things  as  they  have  been 
among  us,  bnt  it  would  fail  to  represent  the 
spirit  and  tending  of  Religion  in  America  to¬ 
day.  It  would  be  historic  of  the  past  century, 
not  prophetic  of  the  new.  There  will  very 
likely  be  these  tent  shows  of  Sectarianism  at 
Buffalo,  bnt  at  the  gates  of  the  Exposition 
there  ought  to  be  one  Temple  Tent  whose  wel¬ 
come  shall  be  in  the. name  of  Religion;  whose 
motto  shall  be  “Religion  unites  those  whom 
Theology  divides;’’  whose  communion  shall  be 
“the  fellowship  of  all  who  love  for  the  service 
of  all  who  suffer.’’  On 'the  great  arch  at 
Chicago  the  Directors  placed  the  inscription, 
“Toleration  in  Religion  the  best  fruit  of  the 
last  four  centuries;’’  the  Directors  of  this 
Temple-Tent,  may  we  not  hope?  will  exemplify 
an  ideal  nobler  than  Toleration,  namely.  Sym¬ 
pathy  in  Religion  and  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  Churches  in  labors  for  social  salvation. 

The  good  of  example  lies  in  frankness  and 
explioitnees.  If  your  Tent  means  greatly  to 
use  its  great  oportnnity,  will  it  not  invite  to 
its  platform  speakers  of  many  names  theological, 
and  to  its  Boards  of  Direction  easily  recognized 
representatives  of  varying  beliefs,  the  Jew  as 
well  as  the  Christian — thereby  approving  itself 
Christ-like?  Such  a  course  might  alienate 
some  good  men.  It  might  also  convert  some 


good  men ;  and  it  would  certainly  attract  some 
whose  active  sympathy  could  hardly  feel  itself 
invited  otherwise.  Let  the  flag  still  float  the 
name  “Tent  Evangelist,’’  if  that  seem  the 
best  name,  and  the  management  be  mainly 
what  that  name  would  imply.  Religion  in 
America  is  mainly  evangelical.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  is  that  Evangelical  Religion  in 
America,  while  still  evangelical,  has  become 
liberal  in  spirit ;  and  this  is  the  fact  which  it 
shcnld  contribute  to  the  Pan-American  Expo¬ 
sition.  Truly  yours,  W.  O.  Gannett. 

FRO.>I  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  NATION.4L  GOSPEL  CAMPAIGN. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  I  am  in  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  efforts  yon  may  put  forth  to 
insure  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  I  wish  yon  God-speed 
in  such  work.  Faithfully  yours, 

William  Phillips  Halu 

EXPOSITION  NOTFS. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  Opening  Day,  May  1, 
a  civic  holiday,  and  indeed  in  view  of  the  in. 
tense  interest  in  the  Exposition  felt  by  Buffalo 
people  of  all  classes,  and  the  sacrifices  many  of 
them  have  made  that  the  Exposition  may  be 
worthy  of  its  high  ideals,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  one  as  going  soberly  to  work  on 
the  day  which  ushers  in  the  fruition  of  all 
their  toils. 

The  Mayor  in  his  address  to  the  Common 
Council  on  this  subject  begins  by  saying:” The 
consummation  of  the  Pan  American  project  is 
at  hand.  Two  years  of  unselfish,  intelligent 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  brought  the  Exposition  to  the  point  of 
completion.  The  beautiful  spectacle  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  world  is  the  result  of 
the  genius  and  energy  of  our  citizens  and  the 
concentration  of  public  spirit  and  public  enter 
prise,  ’’and  closes  with  the  recommendation  that 
schools  be  closed  and  all  business  suspended  on 
Opening  Day. 

It  is  still  hoped  that  Governor  Dole  of  Hawaii 
will  secure  an  appropriation  for  an  exhibit 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  plan  is  to 
have  a  large  building  of  the  native  order,  that 
is,  a  thatched  bungalow,  with  exhibits  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  industry  and  business  enterprise. 

The  Philippine  exhibit  will  assuredly  be  a 
centre  of  deep  interest.  The  space  reserved 
for  it  covers  four  acres.  It  will  be  laid  out 
as  a  Filipino  Village  with  a  broad  street  down 
the  centre  from  the  front  entrance.  The  build¬ 
ings  lining  both  sides  of  this  street  will  be  of 
native  construction  of  bamboo  and  nipa.  Fili¬ 
pino  curios  will  occupy  a  large  museum  build¬ 
ing.  The  industries  of  the  people  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  tbe  small  buildings  bnilt  for  the 
purpose.  Water  buffaloes,  the  small  native 
ponies,  the  game  cocks  and  other  fowls  and 
animals  will  be  allowed  to  run  about  the  place. 
A  fine  line  of  native  vehicles  and  boats  will  be 
shown  also.  A  native  band  will  be  one  of  the 
features. 

The  school  system  of  the  Filipinos  will  also 
be  demonstrated.  The  trade,  vocations  and 
professions  of  the  natives  will  be  shown  by 
native  s  at  work.  Rope  making,  for  which 
the  Philipines  are  noted,  will  be  shown.  This 
important  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  will  be 
made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Direc¬ 
tor  General  Buchanan. 

This  month’s  Association  Notes  publishes 
the  following :  At  the  Pan- AmerlcanExposition, 
athletic  games  in  which  Association  members 
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are  invited  to  compete  will  be  held  on  Tnesday 
and  Wednesday,  Jnly  23  and  24  For  partion* 
lars  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  yonr  Branch,  or 
to  George  T.  Hepbron,  Secretary  lo  the  Ath¬ 
letic  League  of  North  America,  8  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting  than  the  ath¬ 
letics  of  the  “Yonng  Ohristians”  will  be  those 
of  the  school  boys.  The  National  Intersohol- 
astio  Athletic  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Stad¬ 
ium,  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  12  •  and  13. 

The  contests  are  open  to  all  schoolboy  athletes 
in  the  United  States. 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded 
to  the  first,  second  and  third  respectively  in 
each  of  the  events.  There  will  doubtless  be 
hundreds  of  school  boys  in  Buffalo  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  for  the  most  part  without  very  close 
supervision.  What  an  opportunity  for  the  Tent  the  athletic  arena.  in  Buffalo.  These  and  all  the  other  athletic 

Evangelist!  Without  doubt  some  features  of  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intention  contests  will  be  held  in  the  splendid  stadi- 
special  interest  for  boys  will  be  introduced  into  of  the  International  Yonng  Men’s  Ohris-  um,  a  picture  of  which  we  give  on  this 
the  vesper  services  of  Jnly  12  and  13.  tian  Association  to  give  athletic  exhibitions  page. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 


Rev.  C.  W-  E-  Chapin. 

NEW  YORK  CMVERSITY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  University  Oouncil 
the  policy  of  the  Faculty  of  calling  professors 
from  distant  Universities  and  Colleges  to  serve 
in  the  Summer  School  was  approved.  Among 
some  appointments  was  that  of  Prof.  Edward 
B.  Hale  Jr.  of  Union  College  to  take  the  duties 
of  Professor  Stoddard  in  theEnglish  department 
during  his  absence ;  and  Prof.  Leslie  L.  Camp¬ 
bell  Ph.D.  of  Westminster  College,  Missouri, 
to  the  department  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  R.  W.  Hall  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Professor  McLouth  will  spend  some  time 
abroad  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Prebyman  of  Dickinson 
College  will  take  the  work  of  the  German  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Hanson  C.  Gibson  of  the  class  of  ’54  has 
given  the  University  |1,600  in  old  railway 
bonds,  one  running  thirty  years  and  the  other 
ninety-four  years.  These  bonds  are  from  the 
estate  of  his  son,  the  late  Frederick  S.  Gibson 
of  the  class  of  ’96.  The  fund  will  found  a 
prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  class  writing  the  best  essay  on 
some  subject  proposed  by  the  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature. 

The  Triangle  speaks  thus  of  further  announ¬ 
cements  made  by  the  Council:  Announcement 
was  made  of  conditional  subscriptions  of  |40,  - 
000  since  January  1,  to  the  deficit  fund  of  the 
University.  The  gifts  are  made  by  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  persons,  whose  names  were 
not  made  public.  The  deficit  is  created  by  the 
amount  still  owed  on  some  of  the  University 
property,  and  the  total  amount  is  not  known 
at  present.  The  Council  authorized  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Senate,  if  the  way  were  clear  and  the 
building  completed,  to  have  a  formal  opening 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  University  Heights  on 
Decoration  Day.  While  plans  were  discussed, 
their  completion  was  referred  to  the  Senate. 
The  building  committee  of  the  new  library 
were  given  power  to  have  a  formal  opening  of 
the  building  in  the  autumn. 


The  Sixth  Atlanta  Conference,  to  be  held 
during  Commencement  season  at  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  last  week  in  May,  will  study  the 
Negro  Teacher.  All  who  read  the  report  con¬ 
cerning  Careers  of  College-bred  Negroes  will 
be  no  less  interested  to  know  something  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  a  nor¬ 
mal  training.  The  work  of  the  negro  teacher. 


whether  a  college  or  normal  graduate,  or  one 
who  has  only  completed  a  portion  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study,  has  been  of  untold 
value.  And  the  careful  study  now  being  made 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  DuBois,  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject,  will  be  sure  to  bring  out 
facts  of  the  deepest  interest  and  significance. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  changes  which  have  recently  been 
made  at  Yale  Divinity  School  we  note  the 
large  increase  of  elective  studies  and  the  closer 
relation  of  the  Seminary  with  the  Graduate 
department  of  the  University.  About  one-half 
of  the  required  hours  made  op  of  prescribed 
work,  the  other  half  from  a  wide  range  of 
elective  courses  in  the  various  departments  of 
theology  and  studies  germane  to  theology. 
Professors  Fisher  and  Blackman  withdraw  from 
the  work  of  teaching  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  Professor  Sanders,  now  of  Yale  College, 
will  become  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and 
Archaeology  and  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Prof.  Williston  Walker  of  Hartford  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  has  accepted  the  call  to  become 
Professor  Fisher’s  successor  in  the  chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  for  the  current 
year,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of  Boston 
was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  giving,  will 
be  delivered  next  autumn.  The  subject  is: 
Uitimate  Conceptions  of  Faith.  The  regular 
appointee  as  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  for  next 
year  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of 
Columbus,  O.  His  subject  will  be :  The  Pulpit 
in  Relation  to  the  Social  Conditions  of  the 
Time. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

The  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  of  America  has  recently  decided 
to  establish  a  chair  of  Biblical  instruction  at 
Lawrence  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  the 
State  University.  Although  established  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  University  students,  the  chair  will 
be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  will  be  supported  entirely  by  private  funds. 
The  insirnction  given  will  be  purely  unsecta- 
rian,  and  will  be  offered  without  distinction 
to  students  of  all  religions  denominations. 
The  founding  of  such  a  chair  at  Lawrence  has 
been  under  consideration  for  more  than  a  year. 
Prof.  George  P.  Coler  of  Ann  Arbor,  having 
visited  the  University  last  spring  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  the  conditions  there.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  a  plan  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Churches,  as  on  the  whole  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  the  founding  of  small  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  Bible  chairs  have  thus  been 
established  in  the  state  universities  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Virginia,  Missouri  and  Oregon,  and  in 


each  case  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying. 
Mr.  Wallace  C.  Payne  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  professorship  at  Lawrence, 
and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  early  in  April. 
Mr.  Payne  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  has  recently  been  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  recently 
delivered  an  address  on  Certain  Tendencies  in 
Government  Administration  before  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Kansas  University  expects  soon  to  have  a  new 
gymnasium,  owing  to  the  favorable  decision 
of  a  famous  case  in  the  claim  of  the  University 
against  the  United  States  for  property  des¬ 
troyed  forty-four  years  ago.  Congress  has  only 
now  recognized  the  claim  and  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  payment  of  |20,000  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  property  destroyed  was  the  old 
Free  State  Hotel  at  Lawrence  and  the  date  was 
May  5,  1856.  The  hotel  was  the  property  of 
the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  posse  of  a  deputy  United 
States  Marshall,  who  claimed,  though  falsely, 
to  be  acting  upon  an  order  issued  by  tbeUnited 
States  District  Court.  As  the  posse  was  armed 
with  government  muskets,  and  proceeded  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  it  met  with  no 
armed  resistance,  and  completely  demolished 
the  building. 

A  few  years  later  tbe  Emigrant  Aid  Company 
presented  a  claim  to  the  government  for  |20,000, 
the  value  of  the  building,  and  although  this 
claim  was  repeatedly  brought  forward  in  Con¬ 
gress,  it  was  finally  dropped,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  In  1897,  however.  Prof.  W.  H.  Car- 
ruth  of  the  University  of  Kansas  suggested  to 
the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  one  of  the  few 
surviving  members  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Com¬ 
pany,  that  the  claim  be  transferred  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  since  a  public  beneficiary  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  consideration  than  a 
private  claimant.  The  charter  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company  was  then  about  to  expire,  but 
Dr.  Hale  succeeded  in  having  it  extended  for 
five  years,  and  in  getting  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  stockholders  to  make  the  transfer. 
Thereupon  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
Kansas  representatives  in  Congress,  through 
whose  persistent  efforts  the  claim  has  at  las 
been  allowed. 

eOD’S  HOURS. 

A.  K.  Bond,  M-  D. 

He  connts  not  time  from  sun  to  snn 
In  His  high  slKnal  tower. 

When  one  great  work  of  grace  Is  done 
The  mighty  dial-hand  moves  on 
And  points  another  honr. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LFSSON. 

SCNDAT,  APRIL  2it,  1901.  ' 

JESUS  APPEARS  TO  THE  APOSTLES. 

John  XX.  19  29. 

Gk»LDEN  Text. — Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.— John  xx.  29. 

It  was  the  same  evening  on  which  Cleopas 
and  his  friend  had  walked  and  talked  with  the 
Risen  Jesus,  the  first  Easter  evening.  The  two 
men  so  signally  blest  had  left  their  supper  un¬ 
tasted  and  hastened  back  the  seven  miles  to 
Jerusalem  to  tell  the  eleven  Apostles  the  mar¬ 
velous  news. 

Verse  19.  The  disciples  were  met  in  all 
secrecy,  not  having  yet  overcome  that  fear  of 
the  Jewt  which  after  Pentecost  they  would  never 
feel  again.  Evidently  Oleopas  and  bis  friend 
were  in  the  secret  of  their  meeting  place,  for 
Luke  (xxiv.  36)  tells  ns  that  it  was  while  they 
were  telling  of  their  wonderful  experiences, 
that  Jesus  suddenly  stood  among  them,  saying, 
Peace  unto  you! 

Verse  20.  At  first,  Luke  says,  they  were 
terrified,  thinking  it  was  a  spirit,  for  the  doors 
had  been  shut  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  and 
by  what  means  he  had  come  into  their  midst 
they  knew  not.  To  reassure  them  he  asked  for 
food  and  ate  it  in  their  sight,  thus  proving  to 
them  that  whatever  mysterious  change  might 
have  passed  upon  his  body,  it  was  still  a  true 
body  and  not  a  mere  apparition.  John  does 
not  speak  of  their  fear ;  if  he  himself  had  felt 
it,  the  emotion  had  been  but  brief  and  tempo¬ 
rary  ;  what  he  remembers  is  the  deep  intense 
gladness  which  the  disciples  felt  when  they  taw 
the  Lord,  recognizing  that  it  was  indeed  he 
whom  they  loved. 

Verses  21,  22.  It  was  indeed  needful  that 
Jesus  should  a  second  time  repeat  his  benedic¬ 
tion,  Peace  unto  you,  for  with  all  their  gladness 
what  a  tumult  of  self-reproach  must  have  arisen 
in  their  hearts  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
cowardly  desertion  of  him!  Yet  no  self- 
reproach  could  long  remain  in  that  beloved 
presence,  especially  in  view  of  the  commission 
now  given  them.  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you.  To  be  commissioned  to  rep¬ 
resent  Christ  is  to  lose  sight  of  self,  even  of 
one’s  true  sorrow  for  sin ;  especially  when  with 
the  commission  comes  the  power.  He  breathed 
on  them  in  this  new  creation,  as  God  had  breathed 
into  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  7)  the  “living  soul”  which 
differentiated  his  life  from  the  life  of  the  other 
animals  God  bad  made.  So  here  Jesus  in¬ 
breathes  his  own  very  Spirit  into  his  disciples 
and  representatives. 

Verse  23.  This  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Pentecost :  it  is  the  earnest  of 
their  apostolic  commission,  as  this  verse  shows, 
repeating  that  power  of  “binding  and  losing” 
which  he  had  formerly  promised  them  (Matt, 
xvi.  19,  xviii.  18).  As  the  representatives  of 
Jesus  “they  must  be  empowered  to  continue  a 
function  which  he  constantly  exercised  and  set 
in  the  forefront  of  bis  ministry.  They  must 
be  able  in  his  name  to  pronounce  forgivenes 
and  to  threaten  doom.  This  indeed  formed  the 
main  substance  of  his  ministry  and  it  was  by 
receiving  his  Spirit  they  were  fitted  for  it. 
The  burden  was  laid  upon  them  of  determining 
who  should  be  forgiven  and  who  held  by  their 
sin.  Comp.  Acta  iii.  26,  v.  4.”  (Marcus  Dods 
in  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament. ) 

Verses  24,  26.  Thomas,  the  Twin  (Didymus), 
was  not  with  the  other  Apostles  that  Easter 
evening,  and  when  afterward  they  told  him  of 
this  interview,  he  could  not  believe  that  they 
had  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they 
bad  actually  seen  the  Lord  in  the  body.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  convince  him  that  it  had  not  been 


ay  ScKool 

a  spectral  manifestation,  except  to  put  bis  finger 
in  the  print  of  the  nails  and  his  hand  into  the 
wound  in  the  side  of  Jesus  It  is  a  strong  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  reality  of  the  Ohristian  brother¬ 
hood  among  the  disciples  that  this  doubt  of 
Thomas  did  not  weaken  the  bond  between  him 
and  the  others.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
mistaken*  view  of  authorship,  or  date,  or  even 
of  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  could  be  more 
divisive  than  a  doubt  as  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord ;  and  if  such  a  doubt  was  not  a  reason 
for  casting  Thomas  out  of  Christian  fellowship, 
it  seems  bard  to  believe  that  any  mere  differ¬ 
ence  of  view  can  justify  the  step  of  casting  out 
one  who  loves  the  Lord  and  lives  in  evident 
fellowship  with  him. 

Verses  26-29.  The  reward  of  their  tolerance 
came  to  them  the  next  Sunday  evening,  when 
the  whole  number  of  Apostles,  including 
Thomas,  being  present  and  the  doors  again 
shut,  Jesus  once  more  came  to  them  with  the 
salutation.  Peace  be  unto  you!  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  with  a  gentleness  which  made 
his  words  the  more  severe  rebuke  of  his  want 
of  faith,  he  bade  him  make  the  test  which  he 
himself  had  insisted  on  to  touch  the  wounds 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  cross,  and  be 
not  faithless  but  believing.  And  Thomas,  no 
longer  doubting,  but  with  all  the  power  of  his 
strong,  though  despondent  nature  (compare 
John  xi.  16)  aroused  to  adoring  faith,  fell 
down  before  him  with  the  rapturous  confes¬ 
sion,  Ify  Lord  and  my  God! 

Yes,  it  was  rapture  to  be  folly  persuaded  by 
the  witness  of  eye  and  touch  that  his  Lord 
was  indeed  arisen,  but  there  are  those  more 
blessed  still — even  all  those  who  have  since  be¬ 
lieved  in  him,  through  the  disciples’  word 
(John  xvii.  20). 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL;  A  SUBSTITUTE  OR  A 
PART  OF  THE  CHURCH  SERVICE? 

A  S.  Fiske,  D.D- 

Many,  I  believe,  are  convinced  that,  useful 
as  this  “nursery”  of  the  Church  has  been  and 
is,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  its  final  definition  or 
effectiveness. 

Just  what  is  it?  Is  it  and  is  it  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tically  complete  service  of  divine  worship  for 
children  and  youth,  with  full  ritual  of  sacred 
song,  prayer.  Scripture  reading,  with  a  section 
of  Bible  study  for  twenty -five  minutes  central 
to  it — an  hour  and  a  half  or  more  devoted  to 
the  whole?  If  so,  is  it  reasonable,  practicable 
or  even  desirable  that  these  children  and  youth 
be  expected  immediately  to  duplicate  that 
whole  ritual  of  worship,  with  but  slight  vari¬ 
ation  save  in  the  substitution  of  a  sermon  for 
the  Bible  lesson,  with  another  service  of  divine 
worship  for  another  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
sanctuary?  In  the  matter  of  practicability,  it 
has  not  been  found  feasible.  The  larger  part 
of  the  Sunday-school  attendants  do  not  follow 
that  service  with  the  ether,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  attendants  on  the  service  with  preaching 
are  not  in  the  service  with  Bible  study.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  it  would 
be  wise,  were  it  practicable,  to  hold  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  such  a  duplication  of  services  so  much 
alike  in  their  nature  and  order.  The  three 
huurs  of  consecutive  exercises  would  be  apt  to 
oppress,  weary  and  repel  them.  It  is  found 
that  adult  Ohristians  will  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  stand  the  strain.  Will  the  children  be 
benefited  by  it?  Would  they  be  if  they  could 
be  brought  to  it?  As  things  stand  now,  the 
young  people  of  the  churches  are  largely  also 
in  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  with  their  special  worship  commonly 
immediately  preceding  the  evening  service  in 


the  church.  Can  we  reasonably  expect  of  the 
youth  of  our  congregations  six  hours  of  public 
worship  on  the  Lord’s  day?  Besides  all  this, 
there  are  the  Young  Men’s  Ohristian  Associa¬ 
tion  meetings  and  mission  work  in  jails,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  in  every  city  various  miscellaneous  calls 
to  special  assemblages  for  religious  purposes 
for  Sabbath  afternoons  nearly  every  week  in 
the  year.  Practically  then,  the  fact  is  discov¬ 
ered  that  neither  the  children  nor  adults  will 
attend  on  the  Sabbath  morning  two  consecutive 
services  of  public  worship  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  each,  which  consist  of  like  rituals  with 
the  substitution  of  a  sermon  in  the  one  for  a 
Bible  lesson  in  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  order  of  the  service — whether  the  Sabbath- 
school  precede  or  follow  the  church  service,  or 
be  in  the  mid-aftemoon — makes  little  or  no 
difference.  Any  arrangement  of  these  similar 
rituals  will  effect  the  substitution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  for  one  or  both  the  others,  as  well 
as  absence  of  the  masses  of  the  adults  from  the 
Bible  study  hour. 

Now  further,  as  things  stand,  the  adults  of 
the  average  congregation  are  not  in  the  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  God’s  Word  in  anv  orderly  way, 
a  most  lamentable  fact,  which  may  well  ac¬ 
count  for  a  good  many  things  that  startle  ns  in 
the  conditions  of  the  Ohristian  world.  The 
adults  of  the  family  get  the  children  ready  for 
Sunday-school,  send  them  off  alone  through 
the  city  steets.  By  and  bye  they  themselves 
start  for  church  and  meet  the  children  return¬ 
ing  from  the  school,  to  their  unguarded  homes 
and  the  care  of  servants  for  the  remainder  of 
the  holy  morning.  Doing  that  these  parents 
do  two  very  distinctly  disastrous  things.  First 
they  impress  the  child  in  the  most  effective 
possible  way,  by  a  consistent  example  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  that  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Bible  in  helpful  groups,  under  compe¬ 
tent  leaders,  is  a  thing  only  for  children,  of 
which  adults  have  outgrown  the  need.  Soon 
they  scorn  to  be  reckoned  mere  children.  They, 
too,  must  then  have  outgrown  that  stage.  And 
they  have  the  tremendous  logic  of  the  situation 
on  their  side.  Meantime  they  have  been  trained 
by  their  parents  away  from  the  house  of  God, 
have  no  habit  of  attendance  on  the  “Preach¬ 
ing  Service”  for  adults  and  have  no  taste  for 
it.  Right  there  we  are  losing  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  youth  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  lives  from  both  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  church. 

Beyond  this,  by  losing  the  adults  from  the 
Bible  study  we  are  suffering  our  Bible  study 
to  fall  into  superficial  methoc's  and  incompetent 
hands  which  would  not  at  all  be  tolerated  had 
we  in  these  courses  the  more  mature  elements 
of  our  congregations.  Were  they  in  these 
classes,  the  whole  system  of  study  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  toned  up  to  a  vastly  more  thorough 
scale  for  all  ages.  As  we  are  doing,  we  are 
training  the  children  away  from  the  preaching 
service,  which  is  the  appointed  way  of  the 
world’s  salvation,  and  training  the  older  folk 
away  from  the  systematic  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  whose  searching  we  are  to  find  eternal 
life.  Could  anything  be  worse? 

Now  the  true  theory  of  the  Sabbath-school  is 
not  that  it  is  a  device  merely  or  mainly  for 
children  and  youth,  but  a  way  of  engaging 
the  whole  church  and  congregation  in  effective 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  way  of 
eternal  life  and  of  progress  in  it  and  in  the 
best  ways  of  propagating  it  amongst  men.  It 
is  the  plan  for  doing  all  this  consecutively, 
systematically,  under  the  best  attainable  lead¬ 
ers  and  helps,  and  with  the  stimnlns  of  inspir¬ 
ing  association  with  others  who  share  and 
heighten  the  common  interest  in  this  vital 
matter.  It  should  gather  all  ages  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  such  study.  In  like  sort  the  service 
with  preaching  should  be  the  general  assembly 
of  alLages  and  classes  for  public  worship  and 
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praiie  with  pnlpit  instrnotion  and  stimnlns. 
This  latter  form  of  service  the  chnioh  can  never 
surrender  nor  m  nimize  in  its  sacred  esteem. 
It  is  the  divinely  appointed  way  of  the  world’s 
redemption  and  nothing  can  ever  be  substitu¬ 
ted  for  it. 

How,  then,  can  these  two  forms  of  vital  and 
essential  work  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  each 
its  proper  place  and  full  scope  of  power  on  the 
[Lord’s  day?  To  me  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
we  must  get  down  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school,  which  is  not  that  of  a  complete 
public  service  of  divine  worship  for  any  one  or 
for  all  classes,  but  simply  a  gathering  of  all 
for  the  study  of  the  Word.  We  must  drop 
these  extended  rituals  of  worship  inthesohooL 
limiting  that  to  a  simple  brief  prayer  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  understanding  of  the  Word,  then 
fall  at  once  to  the  study  for  a  half  hour  and 
then  adjourn  to  the  house  of  God  for  his  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  If  the  latter  be  first  in  order  of 
time,  then  adjourn  it,  making  the  closing 
prayer  of  the  preaching  service  the  opening  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  divine  blessing  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  half  hour  of  Bible  study,  bringing  the  two 
parts  of  the  morning’s  delightful  work  within 
the  limits  of  an  hour  and  forty- five  minutes. 
That  period  of  time  would  be  past  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  neither  child  nor  adult,  especially  as  it 
would  be  broken  and  relieved  by  the  change  of 
place  for  class  arrangement  between  the  one 
and  the  other  part  of  this  one  service. 

If  some  architect  of  genius  would  devise  a 
revolutionary  church  edifice  on  this  ideal  of 
its  service,  one  side  or  end  of  it  opening  wide 
into  the  main  auditorium  and  furnishing  facil¬ 
ities  for  class  work ;  then  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  the  congregation  would  rise  and  sing 
a  marching  hymn  familiar  to  all.  As  they 
sang,  each  class,  adult  or  younger,  would  move 
singing  to  its  place  either  in  the  auditorium 
or  the  spesial  class  room,  the  pastor  would  take 
his  position  commanding'  a  view  of  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  re-arranged  assembly  and  offer  the 
closing  prayer  of  the  one  and  the  opening  invo¬ 
cation  Of  the  other  division  of  the  same  service. 
The  whole  would  be  ideal  and  complete.  All 
Bibles  would  be  opened  at  once  and  the  study 
begin  without  further  preliminary  of  any  sort, 
continue  the  allotted  time  and  close  with  the 
doxology  and  benediction.  It  would  provide  a 
full  service  of  worship  and  praise  with  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  and  study  of  it  by  all  ages  and 
classes  of  the  congregation,  would  end  rever¬ 
ently  and'^in  order,  with  no  wild  out-rush  of 
uncontrolled  children.  Parents  and  children, 
having  come  together  to  the  house  of  God, 
would  return  together  to  the  home  in  the  happy 
sympathy  of  companionship  in  the  highest  acts 
of  Christian  experience.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  adoption  by  our  churches  of  some  such 
practice  as  this  would  contribute  immensely 
to  the  sober  and  quiet  order  of  the  Lord's  day, 
to  the  habit  of  church  going  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  to  the  equally  necessary  habit  of 
systematic  study  of  the  Word  by  the  adults  of 
any  congregation?  Besides  all  that,  it  would 
knit  the  religious  life  of  every  family  into  a 
frankness,  confidence,  mutual  understanding, 
intelligence  and  sympathy  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  are  sadly  lacking  in  a  multitude  of  nom¬ 
inally  Christian  homes.  It  would  build  might¬ 
ily  all  Christian  life  and  activity ;  would  bar 
out  an  immensity  of  careless  and  erroneous 
teaching,  and  bridge  over  that  perilous  chasm 
between  the  church  and  Sunday-school,  into 
which  multitudes  of  youth  fall  and  are  lost  to 
religions  observance. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  very  little  folks 
could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  go  through  this 
full  service,  and  that  their  mothers  must  needs 
be  with  them.  Well,  then,  let  there  be  a  kind 
of  kindergarten  department  for  them,  under 
the  skilled  care  of  a  few  women  trained  to  that 
work,  relieving  the  mothers  altogether  for  the 


time  of  the  service,  letting  in  even  the  babies 
to  a  Sunday  nursery,  and  putting  the  older 
"infants”  to  such  exercises  as  should  both  in¬ 
terest  and  religiously  profit  them,  with  no 
weariness  whatever  but  with  a  keen  zest  till 
their  parents  were  ready  to  lead  them,  full  of 
deep  questions,  to  their  holy  homes. 

Some  plan  by  which  we  shall  have  and  keep 
our  children  and  youth  with  us  both  in  worship 
and  in  study  of  theWord  we  must  find  or  suffer 
loss  which  neither  we  nor  our  girls  and  boys 
nor  the  world  can  afford. 

Washington’,  D.  C. 


THE  PICKET  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
PBESBYTEBT. 

This  name  has  been  aptly  given  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sabbath-schools  and  Young  People’s 
Aassociations.  It  establishes,  with  the  concur¬ 
rent  approval  of  the  Church  Extension  Com¬ 
mittee,  Sabbath-schools  in  the  rapidly-growing 
sections  of  our  city,  where  there  is  good  prom¬ 
ise  of  organizing  in  the  near  future  self-sup¬ 
porting  Presbysterian  Churches.  The  West 
End,  Lenox,  Bedford  Park  and  Williamsbridge 
Churches  are  out- growths  of  Sabbath-school 
plants  established  by  this  Committee.  If  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  necessary  funds,  new  plants 
will  be  established  by  this  Committee 

Early  in  this  year,  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools  met  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbytery’s  Committee  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  chairman  of  this  Committee, 
the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.D.  presiding. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  addresses 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Purves,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKinney,  were  of  such 
a  high  character,  that  the  Committee  ordered 
their  publication,  believing  that  they  would 
be  useful  to  every  Sabbath-school  officer 
and  teacher.  They  are  published  in  a  neat 
folder  and  may  be  procured  by  addressing  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  James  Yereance,  148  Broad¬ 
way. 

Every  Church  and  Sabbath -school  should  take 
up  an  offering  for  this  important  work  before 
the  summer  closes  or  depletes  either. 


The  Bible  Teachers’  College  at  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  W.  White  is  in  charge, 
is  offering  instruction  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
During  May,  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh  will  give  ten  lectures  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  John  and  ten  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rogers  will  give 
four  lectures  on  the  Wisdom  literature  and  four 
on  Israel’s  neighbors  (the  Hittites,  Babylon¬ 
ians,  etc. ).  The  course  which  is  being  given 
by  Mr.  Speer  every  Wednesday  will  continue 
until  June  1.  Mr.  Paterson  DuBois  will  give 
a  course  of  four  or  six  lectures  on  Pastoral 
Pedagogics  in  May.  It  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  of  ministers  and 
theological  students. 


A  new  enrolment  in  the  Macedonian  Pha¬ 
lanx  is  the  Endeavor  Society  of  the  Nannet, 
N.  Y.,  Baptist  Church.  They  contribute  |80  a 
year  toward  the  support  of  a  missionary  in 
China. 


Every  year  the  First  Congregational  Endeav- 
orers  of  Aurora,  Neb.,  send  $20  through  their 
board  toward  the  support  of  a  missionary  in 
East  Central  Africa,  and  they  have  joined  the 
Phalanx. 


For  five  years  the  First  Congregational  En- 
deavorers  of  Bellevue,  O.,  have  supported  a 
Bible-reader  in  India  at  a  cost  of  |28  a  year. 
Besides,  they  have  given  $70  to  Home  Missions 
and  |15  to  other  missionary  causes.  They  have 
joined  the  Macedonian  Phalanx. 


Christian  En¬ 
deavor 


Rev.  Henry  T-  MoEwen,  D-D- 
A  promise  to  God. 

Apr.  as.  Covenant  makinK.  Exod.l9:l-8. 

53.  God’s  pledKe  to  ns.  Ps.  Ill:  1-10. 

54.  The  need  of  pledxes.  Deut.  30:  9-13. 

85.  A  pledge  “to  God.”  Eccl.  5: 1-7. 

86.  Its  sacredness.  Nam.  80: 8;  Dent.  33:  81-23. 

37.  Personal  influence.  1  Thess.  1: 1-10. 

28.  Topio— Fidelity  to  pledges:  “I  promise.”  Ps. 

65;  14;  61:  1-8;  116:  18-14. 

The  Hebrew  religion  is  the  most  illustrious 
of  remote  antiquity.  Other  nations  had  many 
gods,  stained  with  the  vices  of  their  worship¬ 
pers.  The  Hebrew  had  but  one  God,  as  re¬ 
markable  for  holiness,  as  he  was  pre-eminent 
for  unity.  This  holy  God  sought  a  holy  people. 
To  this  end  every  energy  was  bent.  Many 
things  in  which  other  peoples  indulged  without 
question  Were  sins  to  the  Hebrews.  They 
branded  idolatry  in  worship  with  the  same 
stigma  as  impurity  between  the  sexes,  it  was 
whoredom.  The  great  purpose  of  their  sacri¬ 
fices  was  not  to  appease  an  angry  God,  but  to 
cleanse  a  sinful  people.  Upon  a  place  of  pure 
gold,  on  the  mitre  of  their  High  Priest,  were 
graven  these  words,  "Holy  to  the  Lord.” 
Their  origin,  perpetuity,  am?  power  were  due 
to  covenants  into  which  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  entered  with  God.  A  covenant  with  God, 
for  himself  and  his  descendants,  brought  Abra¬ 
ham  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan.  It  is  easy  to 
censure  the  Hebrews  for  many  and  grievous 
faults,  but  where  else  will  you  find  a  people 
numbering  millions,  willing  to  leave  all  and  in 
which  they  have  dwelt  for  centuries,  to  wan¬ 
der  for  forty  years  through  barren  regions,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  covenant  which  their  leader  has 
made  with  an  unseen  God?  Only  inspiration 
can  paint  the  scene  at  Sinai.  Before  the  Com¬ 
mandments  are  given  a  covenant  is  made  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Israel.  "Now,  therefore,  if  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  cove¬ 
nant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  from  among  all  peoples:  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine:  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation.  ’  ’  Imperfectly  as 
Israel  fulfilled  her  portion  of  the  covenant,  the 
blessings  are  so  many  and  so  rich  that  one  can 
but  wonder  what  God  would  have  done  for 
her,  had  she  perfectly  kept  it.  For  ages  their 
records  have  been  the  main,  almost  the  only 
ones  to  tell  ns  of  the  long  ago  days  and  their 
doings.  Recent  explorations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  have  added  lustre 
to  the  ability  and  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
documents.  Nor  is  their  torch  about  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  It  is  to  become  incandescent  light. 
This  covenant  keeping  God  made  them  law¬ 
givers  as  well  as  light  bearers.  The  Mosaic 
legislation  is  the  foundation  of  modern  juris¬ 
prudence.  If  this  busy  age  ever  studies  the 
Pentateuch  as  it  ought  to  do,  it  will  find  the  so¬ 
lution  of  many  a  difficult  social  problem  there  in¬ 
dicated.  Greater  than  any,  or  than  all  of  these 
blessings  combined,  is  the  fact  that  through 
them  Ohrist  came.  A  Hebrew  mother  gave 
Jesus  birth.  She  taught  and  inspired  his  young 
mind  with  *he  grandeur  of  promises  and  pro¬ 
phecies  she  herself  did  not  yet  understand.  To 
Ohrist,  and  therefore  indirectly  to  them,  we 
owe  the  profonndest  vision  of  God,  and  the 
snblimest  conception  of  man,  the  world  has 
ever  known.  By  What  service  but  that  of  win¬ 
ning  them  to  Ohrist  can  the  Ohristian  world 
pay  to  the  Hebrew  the  debt  owed  for  a  Paul,  a 
Peter,  a  John,  a  Matthew,  a  Mark,  a  Timothy? 
Because  of  a  covenant  with  God,  Israel 
received  these  blessings,  enriching  herself 
and  the  world  beyond  all  possible  computa¬ 
tion. 

Ohrist  is  the  mediator  0f  a  n^w  and  bet- 
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ter  oorenant.  It  is  sealed  and  oonfirmed,  not 
with  the  hlood  of  beasts,  and  with  the  thnn- 
deringe  and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  bat  with  the 
agony  of  Qethsemaae  and  Oalrary,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  “Lamb  slain  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  “  Its  signifioance  for  the  in- 
dividnal  is  transformation  into  bis  divine  like¬ 
ness  and  falnesB.  Its  goal  for  the  world  is  a 
kingdom  in  which  Ool’s  will  is  done  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven.  It  aims  to  have  brotherhood 
as  universal  as  God’s  Fatherhood  is  eternal. 
When  yon  stood  before  the  Ohnrchand  publicly 
confessed  Ohrist  yon  entered  into  this  covenant. 
When  you  sit  at  the  table  of  our  Lord,  you  re¬ 
new  it.  When,  “trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist  for  strength  you  promise  him  that  you 
will  strive  to  do  whatever  he  would  like  to 
have  you  do,  ”  you  are  making  a  promise  to 
God,  not  to  men,  and  yon  rely  upon  him  for 
aid  in  the  keeping  of  that  promise.  He  is  a 
covenant  keeping  God,  see  to  it  that  you  are  a 
covenant  keeping  person  He  assures  yon  of 
constant  comradeship,  “Lo,  I  am  with  yon  al- 
way,  even  nnto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Can 
yon  not  guarantee  to  him  ronstant  co-operation? 

In  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  pastor  is  the  Rev.  M  RbodesD.  D  ,  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
of  worship.  For  example,  no  one  is  seated 
daring  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer 
is  offered  both  before  and  after  the  receiving  of 
the  offering. 


TKe  Prayer  Meeting  | 
Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart. 

Week Bpg:inniiig  April  9t. 

The  Witnessing  Word  John  H:  3947, 

The  object  of  Holy  Scripture,  ac''ording  to 
the  Word  of  our  Lord  which  St.  John  brings 
us,  is  the  same  as  that  which  moved  him  to 
write  his  Gospel,  to  bring  men  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  brings  faith  and  to  the  faith  which 
brings  life.  The  Word  written  la  fulfilled  and 
crowned  by  the  Word  Incarnate.  Jesus  is  God’s 
message  to  men.  For  it  is  life  that  we  lack, 
and  the  printed  page  may  give  knowledge,  but 
the  quickening  Spirit  gives  life  Fruitless  and 
futile  as  the  Pharisees’  is  that  searching  of  the 
Scripture  that  does  not  bring  the  spirit  into 
vitalizing  touch  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
is  not  crowned  by  that  experimental  heart- 
knowledge  of  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  Jesus 
Ohrist  which  is  life  eternal. 

To  him  who  seeks  aright  the  Scripture  gives 
its  message.  The  Bereans  examined  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  with  teachable  hearts  to  discover  God’s 
message  to  them,  and  many  of  them  believed 
(Acts  xvii.  11,  12).  The  Pharisees  searched 
the  Scripture  for  what  they  thought  God’s 
message  ought  to  be,  and,  whatever  else  they 
found  or  thought  they  found,  they  missed 
Christ,  and  life.  There  is  a  much  difference 
between  “examining”  and  “searching.”  All 
depends  on  what  we  seek,  “the  glory  which 
cometh  from  the  only  God”  (v.  44),  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  confirmation  of  accepted  con¬ 
ventions  and  orthodoxies,  of  our  own  selfish  de¬ 
sires  or  indolent  opinions.  There  is  grave 
need  of  more  examining  of  the  Soirptnre. 

It  is  the  word  abiding  in  you  (v.  87),  that 
interprets  to  the  heart  the  word  written  and 
leads  to  the  Word  Incarnate,  “the  Holy  Spirit 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  the 
heart.” 

The  book  is  but  ink  and  paper,  the  voice  is 
but  breath,  but  to  bring  the  life-needing  soul 
in  touch  with  the  life-giving  Father  is  the 
function  of  the  Spirit  who  speaks  through  the 
Word,  of  the  Saviour  to  whom  the  Word  bears 
witness. 

By  hearing  the  ear  is  trained  to  hear.  Moses 
is  a  preparation  for  Jesus  (v.  46),  not  a  substi¬ 


tute.  He  who  was  looking  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel  recognized  the  infant  Lo^'d  and  sang 
his  “Nunc  Dimittis”  (Luke  ii.  25).'  Knowl¬ 
edge,  like  strength  increases  by  use.  Not  all 
at  once  is  God's  revelation  to  man  or  nation. 
“He  wakeneth  me  morning  by  morning,  be 
wakrnsth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that  are 
taught  (Is.  1.  4).  Use  indicates  purpose,  and 
he  that  willeth  to  do  God’s  will  shall  know. 
A  knowledge  of  Scripture  should  make  me 
quick  to  learn  and  ready  to  do  God’s  present 
will  for  me  for  it  witnesses  to  the  unchanging 
Word,  who  ever  speaks  to  ns  of  the  holy  love 
of  the  Father,  and  is  ever  seeking  expression 
in  the  character  and  life  of  men. 

If  having  the  knowledge  we  miss  the  life, 
the  fault  is  ours,  and  the  loss.  He  whom  we 
ignore  has  no  resentment  that  he  should  accuse 
us.  Bit  when  our  eyes  are  opened  we  shall 
stand  condemned  in  the  face  of  knowledge  un¬ 
used,  opportunity  perverted.  He  is  known 
through  the  Word,  it  is  by  coming  to  him  when 
known  that  we  find  life. 

PITrSBUKG  LETIEB. 

Rev-  W.  A.  Jones.  ' 

I  The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  honored  Dr. 
Kumler  in  his  retirement  from  the  Bast  Liberty 
Obnrch,  by  electing  him  a  Commissioner  to  the 
Assembly, 

The  secular  press  of  this  city  has  made  it 
out  that  the  entire  delegation  are  pronounced 
anti-  revisionists  The  fact  is,  the  question  of 
revision  played  no  part  in  the  election,  and  it 
is  not  even  known  where  a  number  of  them 
stand  on  the  subject.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  elders  elect.  Dr.  Kumler's  retirement 
was  the  most  important  matter  before  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  called  forth  more  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  esteem  from  bis  brethren.  His 
resignation  makes  vacant  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  churches.  The  Session  are  already 
overwhelmed  with  applications,  and  are  quite 
anxious  to  settle  a  pastor  soon. 

The  address  of  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  last  week 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The  daily 
press  gave  exceptional  space  to  an  account  of 
the  banquet,  and  quoted  at  length  from  the 
Doctor’s  interesting  address.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes,  and  for  a  half 
hour  talked  entertainingly  on  Some  Surprises 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mrs.  Emily  Johnson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W  O. 
Johnson,  will  sail  the  first  of  May  for  West 
Africa.  She  has  been  in  this  country  for  two 
years  slowly  recovering  from  the  African  fever. 

She  will  be  accompanied  on  her  long  journey 
by  a  native  African  girl,  who  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Johnson  goes  to 
join  her  husbband,  who  has  been  in  Africa  for 
six  years.  The  ladies  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  Presbyteries  have  just  closed  their 
annual  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  was  held  in  the  Bellefield  Church, 
and  was  largely  attended.  They  reported  in- 
oreased  receipts  from  all  sources,  and  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  ses¬ 
sion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  the  ladies 
gave  a  reception  to  the  retiring  President,  Mrs 
J.  P.  E.  Kumler.  Pittsburgh  will  have  the 
privilege  of  hraring  two  distinguished  divines 
this  summer,  F.  B.  Meyer  and  John  McNeill. 

Dr.  Meyer  comes  to  Allegheny  on  the  15th 
and  will  deMver  five  addresses  in  the  Second 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  McNeill  has 
been  employed  at  the  Grove  City  Bible  School, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  instrn  tors  from  the  Ist 
to  the  15th  of  August.  The  Rev.  William  S. 
Fulton  D  D.  will  be  installed  pastor  of  the 
Point  Breeze  Church,  April  9,  and  the  Rev.  M. 
B.  Lanier  at  Grace  Memorial  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th. 

PlTTSBCBOB.  April  8, 1901. 


HEBE  AND  THERE  IN  KANSAS. 

J.  Y.  Ewart. 

The  Presbytery  of  Emporia  had  a  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  very  profitably  spent  stssion  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  Kan.,  this  week,  it  being  their  regular 
spring  meeting.  In  the  absence  of  the  retiring 
Moderator,  the  Rev  H.  A  Zimmerman,  who 
has  removed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Topeka,  the 
opening  srrmon  was  delivered  by  the  preceuing 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Ewart  of  Newton. 
The  Rev  G.  O.  Nichols  of  Osage  City  was 
elected  Moderator  and  the  Revs  Allen  S.  Davis 
and  Ralph  Ward  Temporary  Clerks.  The  Rev. 
T.  S.  Cornelison  was  chosen  Permanent  Olerk 
to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Christian.  According  to  the 
narrative  of  the  state  of  Religion  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  of  Marion,  forty-eight 
churches  of  this  Presbytery  have  received  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  into  their 
membership  the  past  year  on  confession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ. 

A  call  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  ‘  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Sankey  of  Cottonwood  Falls,  and  accepted 
by  him,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Peabody 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Victor  M.  King  of  Emporia  has 
just  passed  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation  to  the  Gospel  ministry  and  Presbytery 
passed  an  appropriate  congratulatory  resolution. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  was  remembered  in  the 
same  way,  for  in  the  Burlington  Ct'urch,  exactly 
thirty  years  ago.  this  beloved  brcther  entered 
upon  his  active  mnisterial  work  and  has  been 
here  ever  since.  Brother  Curtis  is  the  very 
nsefal  chairman  of  Presbytery’s  Home  Mission 
Committee. 

Mr.  George  \^ilson,  a  sophomore  in  Emporia 
College  was  after  due  examination  received 
under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry. 

On  Wednesday  evening  before  a  congregation 
which  crowded  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
J.  Sauber  delivered  an  address  in  answer  to 
the  question:  “Why  am  I  a  Presbyterian?’ 
Dr.  0.  E.  Bradt  spoke  also  upon  Progress,  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Kingdom  These  addresses 
were  both  strong  and  scholarly  and  secured  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  large  audience. 

A  petition  came  from  the  town  of  Le  Roy  for 
the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  forty  five  persons  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  effect  the  organi¬ 
zation  if  the  way  be  clear. 

The  Newton  minis  ers  had  an  animated  sym¬ 
posium  on  Missions  at  one  of  their  recent  meet, 
ings.  The  animation  was  not  kindled  by  op¬ 
posing  views,  but  by  the  delightful  harmony 
of  sentiment  prevailing  among  us  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Different  methods  of  arousing  missionary 
interest  in  our  congregations  were  discussed. 
It  was  the  general  belief  that  the  minister 
must  first  be  full  of  missionary  fire  before  the 
zeal  of  bis  people  would  begin  to  burn,  and 
that  hitherto  both  in  the  church’s  study  of  the 
missionary  problem  and  in  her  contributions  to 
missionary  work  we  have  been  merely  playing 
with  this  important  subject.  The  need  of  a 
svstematic  study  of  the  world- wide  field  and 
work  was  strongly  emphasized. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  Carnegie  Library 
Building  of  the  College  of  Emporia. 

The  South-West  Kansas  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  convened  in  New¬ 
ton  the  last  week  in  March  and  was  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Walden.  Eleven  young  men 
were  ordained  to  the  ministry. 


The  banquet  of  the  D.-troit  Presbyterian 
Alliance  is  anannucrd  for  Thursday  evening, 
April  18,  and  Drs.  Dickey  and  Brownson  of 
Philadelphia  are  to  speak.  It  promises  to  be 
a  very  delightful  occasion. 
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IF  I  WKRE  TOC. 

If  I  a  little  girl  could  be. 

Well— just  like  yuu. 

With  lips  as  rosy,  cheeks  as  fair. 

Such  eyes  of  blue,  and  shioiug  hair. 

What  do  you  think  I'd  do  7 
I'd  wtai-  so  bright  and  sweet  a  smile, 

I'd  be  so  loving  all  the  while. 

I'd  be  so  helpful  with  my  hand. 

So. quick  and  gentle  to  command. 

You  soon  would  see 
That  every  one  would  turn  to  say: 

“’Tls  good  to  meet  that  child  to.day," 

Yes,  yes,  my  bird,  that’s  what  I’d  do. 

If  I  were  yon. 

Or  if  I  chanced  to  be  a  boy. 

Like  some  I  know ; 

With  crisp  curls  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

And  eyes  all  beaming  bright  with  fun— 

Ah,  if  I  could  be  so. 

I'd  strive  and  strive,  with  all  my  might. 

To  be  so  true,  so  brave,  polite. 

That  in  me  each  one  might  behold 
A  hero— as  in  days  of  old. 

’Twou:d  be  a  joy 
To  bear  one,  looking  at  me,  say ; 

’'My  cheer  and  comfort  all  the  day." 

Yes,  if  I  were  a  boy,  I  know 
I  would  bo  so.  —Independent. 


A  STORY  OF  BEKKnHIRE  FARM. 

Catherine  L.  Burnham. 

A  well-grown  lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  shabby 
clothing,  and  with  a  generally  neglected  air, 
thongh  he  did  not  look  like  a  tramp,  was  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  along  a  dusty  country  road  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  large  town.  He  had  a  pleasant 
face,  but  its  expression  was  marred  by  eyes 
that  roved  about  too  much,  and  by  a  month 
that  lacked  strength.  He  bad  a  newspaper  in 
hU  hand,  at  which  he  glanced  from  time  to 
time. 

Suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  a  paragraph  which 
seemed  to  interest  him  deeply.  “The  very 
place  for  me,  ’*  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  walked 
on  reading  the  words  that  bad  caught  his  eye 
over  and  over  again,  and  thinking  deeply.  His 
thoughts  were  not  very  pleasant.  His  father 
was  in  prison  for  burglary.  He  and  his  mother 
had  been  getting  along  as  best  they  could,  but 
latterly,  a  stranger  whom  the  boy  did  not  like 
bad  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  poor  room. 
He  had  often  found  him  there  when  he  came 
in  from  the  scanty  work  which  he  had  been 
able  to  pick  up  from  day  to  day,  and  his  sus¬ 
picions  had  been  aroused,  for  he  was  familiar 
with  evil. 

This  morning  he  bad  awaked  to  find  his 
mother  gone ;  and  after  waiting  all  day,  she 
had  not  returned.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that 
she  bad  gone  away  with  the  stranger,  and  that 
he  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  bad  walked 
out  into  the  country,  to  get  away  from  people; 
not  to  cry ;  he  was  too  big  and  too  toughened 
for  that,  but  to  grind  his  teeth  and  say  to  him¬ 
self:  “Nobody  cares  I  I  will  make  my  way,  by 
fair  means  or  foul  I’ ’ 

He  bad  bought  a  paper  to  see  if  there  was 
any  advertisement  he  could  answer,  for  hunger 
would  soon  stare  him  in  the  face. 

The  paragraph  that  bad  arrested  his  atten¬ 
tion,  was  this:  “An  Industrial  Farm  has  been 
opened,  for  the  care  and  training  of  unruly 
and  delinquent  boys,  at  Canaan  Four  Corners, 
N.  Y,“  and  suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  it  would 
be  a  refuge  for  him,  for  bis  heart  was  sore. 

“1  wonder  if  they  would  take  me;  I  might 
go  and  try,”  he  thought.  He  knew  he  had  not 
been  a  good  son,  and  bad  run  away  and  stolen 
rides  on  the  freight  cars  numberless  times,  till 
he  bad  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  country.  He 
had  never  committed  any  overt  act  of  villainy, 
but  he  knew,  and  it  frightened  him  to  think 
of  it,  that  be  had  a  strange  faculty  in  his  fin¬ 
gers  for  opening  looks.  He  had  tried  it  many 
•  time,  and  had  wondered,  in  his  idle,  empty 


days,  whether  he  should  ever  do  what  his 
father  had  done.  It  seemed  like  an  evil  fate 
when  he  looked  at  his  bands  and  thought  what 
they  were  capable  of  doing. 

“1  guess  I  am  unruly  and  delinquent,  ”  at 
last  he  said,  aloud,  for  there  was  no  one  in 
sight  on  the  stretch  of  dreary  road.  “I  will  go 
and  see  if  they  will  let  me  in.  I  don’t  know 
where  the  place  is,  but  1  can  find  out  and  get 
there  easy  enough.  ’  ’ 

He  stole  a  ride  on  the  freight  oars  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  presented  himself  at  the 
Farm.  He  was  admitted  and  put  to  farm  work, 
which  he  liked.  He  was  found  to  have  a  fund 
of  easy  good  nature,  but  to  be  utterly  lazy  and 
untrustworthy,  idling  away  his  time  unless 
he  was  watched.  He  could  do  anything  with 
his  fingers,  make  and  repair  locks,  put  in  order 
clocks  and  watches  and  mend  furniture;  and 
made  himself  very  useful  in  all  these  ways. 

After  two  years  of  careful  discipline,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  but  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  laziness.  Patiently  he  was  taken 
back  again.  His  gratitude  was  aroused  and  he 
tried  to  do  better.  His  great  desire  was  to  help 
other  boys  as  forlorn  as  he  bad  been  and  finally 
he  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  City  Mission  as  a 
helper  to  one  of  the  missionaries. 

He  is  useful  and  steady  doing  good,  in  a  small 
way  indeed,  but  who  can  tell  how  much  bis 
own  knowledge  of  what  be  might  have  beeu 
may  give  him  infiuence  and  power  over  other 
tempted  ones  ? 

TRUE  HIROISM 

J.  H  Edwards,  D.D- 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  have  been  fixed 
during  recent  years  upon  examples  of  splendid 
courage  and  noble  devotion  among  men  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  proved  again  enl  again  that 
heroism  of  the  highest  kind  is  latent  nnder 
the  blue  jacket  of  many  a  plain  sailor,  wait¬ 
ing  ou!y  the  call  of  dnty  or  the  stress  of  danger 
to  bring  it  out  and  make  it  shine  among  the 
great  deeds  of  b. story.  And  it  is  seen  that 
peace  has  its  heroes  of  the  first  degree,  as  well 
as  war. 

The  question,  What  makes  the  true  hero? 
finds  answer  in  the  stories  of  dauntless  courage 
and  death-facing  devotion  which  stirred  the 
pulses  of  all  who  read  what  the  men  of  the 
Maine  and  La  Champagne  did. 

When  Captain  Sigsbee  reached  the  deck  of 
his  shattered  vessel,  his  first  thought  was  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  another  explosion.  He 
ordered  two  of  the  survivors  to  flood  the  gun 
cotton.  They  saluted  and  went  to  their  dnty 
—and  their  death.  They  knew  the  peril  but 
thought  only  of  the  safety  of  their  comrades, 
and  of  duty.  So  they  saluted  and  went,  but 
never  returned.  Their  mates  who  perished  and 
those  who  survived  would  doubtless,  also,  have 
offered  their  lives  for  their  country  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  duty.  All  of  them  are  now  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  and  coming 
generations  will  repeat  their  story. 

Impartial  history  will  testify  to  the  fact  of 
equal  heroism  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  Six  endless  days  and  nights  the 
third  officer  and  nine  volunteers  from  the  crew 
of  La  Champagne  tossed  and  drifted  in  an  open 
boat  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  in  search  of  aid 
for  the  crippled  steamer  and  its  helpless  mates. 
Their  sufferings  were  beyond  description,  yet 
in  the  simple  story  of  the  log  the  spirit  of 
finest  heroism  is  manifest,  and  in  nothing  more 
clearly  than  in  the  modesty  of  the  brave  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  command  of  that  forlorn  hope.  Not 
a  word  is  there  of  himself,  but  at  the  end  of 
his  report,  written  with  an  almost  frozen  hand, 
he  says:  “I  have  been  pleased  with  the  way  my 
men  did  behave  themselves.” 

But  courage  alone  docs  not  make  a  hero.  It 
may  be  only  a  physical  quality  shared  with 
the  brutes.  Daredevil  bravery  is  often  shown 


by  men  who  have  more  of  devil  than  of  real 
patriot,  good  sailor  or  true  man  in  their  make¬ 
up. 

Heroism  is  courage  in  a  good  cause.  It  is 
self-devotion  against  odds  for  a  great  principle 
or  for  fellow-men.  All  genuine  heroes  of  his¬ 
tory  have  shown  the  same  high,  unselfish  qual¬ 
ities.  And  a  multitude  have  lived  heroic  lives 
in  obscurity,  and  done  acts  of  purest  heroism, 
and  often  nnt  hanked. 

There  is  a  kind  of  courage  more  rare  aand 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God  than  any  displayed 
in  actual  war.  It  is  shown  in  every  struggle 
with  sin  and  every  victory  over  evil.  To  con¬ 
quer  temptation  in  the  face  of  a  tempting, 
jeering  world  is  harder  than  to  charge  a  bat¬ 
tery.  More  courage  is  needed  to  stand  firm  for 
Christ  amid  sneers  or  silent  contempt  than  to 
go  into  action  at  close  quarters  with  an  enemy’s 
ship.  When  the  two  kinds  of  courage  unite  in 
the  same  person  we  find  a  hero  of  the  highest 
rank. 

In  the  diary  of  a  young  Western  soldier  were 
found  six  resolutions  written  the  day  before 
the  bloody  battle  in  which  he  fell.  The  fifth 
was,  “I  will  be  brave  on  the  battle-field,  ”  and 
the  sixth,  “I  will  be  brave  in  refusing  to  do 
evil.”  Brave  indeed  was  the  young  patriot  in 
the  fiery  trial  of  that  awful  day  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness;  braver  still  in  setting  bis  face  against 
the  impurity,  ptofanity,  and  godlessness  of  the 
camp,  fighting  his  own  moral  battle  hour  by 
hour,  with,  it  maj  be,  only  God  to  see  and  help. 

The  young  man  who  enlists  under  Christ’s 
banner  and  fights  bravely  for  bis  great  Captain 
against  the  foes  of  the  soul,  drink,  lust,  gamb¬ 
ling,  and  sins  of  every  color,  will  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  sailor  or  soldier,  and  be  ready  for  whatever 
may  befall  him  in  the  way  of  dnty 

In  our  navy  and  merchant  marine  are  many 
everyday  Christian  heroes.  Will  yon  not  join 
them,  sailor  brothers,  in  bearing  the  cross  of 
Christ  on  sea  and  land,  through  life’s  short 
warfare?  Be  brave  to  own  him  as  your  Mas¬ 
ter,  be  faithful  to  him  at  any  cost,  and  the 
hero’s  crown  shall  be  yours. — Selected. 


DOBOTHT’S  MPSTN’TS. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

I’m  sick  of  “  mustn’ts,  said  Dorothy  D.; 

Sicko:  “mustn  ts’’ as  lean  be. 

From  early  morn  till  the  close  of  day, 

I  hear  a  ‘‘mustn’t’’  and  never  a  ‘  may.’’ 

It’s  ‘  You  mustn’t  lie  there  like  a  sleepy  head;” 
And  ‘‘You  mustn’t  sit  up  when  it’s  time  for  bed 
“You  mustn’t  cry  when  I  comb  your  curls;” 

“You  mustn't  play  with  those  noisy  girls;” 

“You  mustn’t  be  silent  when  spoken  to;’’ 

“You  mustn’t  chatter  as  parrots  do ;” 

“You  mustn’t  be  pert,  and  you  mustn’t  be  proud  :** 
“You  mustn’t  giggle  or  laugh  aloud ;” 

‘■You  mustn’t  rumple  your  nice,  clean  dress 
“You  mustn't  nod  in  place  of  yes.” 

So  all  day  long  the  “mustn’ts  ’’  go, 

'Till  1  dream  at  night  of  an  endless  row 
Of  goblin  “mnstn’ts"  with  great  big  eyes. 

That  stare  at  me  in  shocked  surprise. 

Oh  I  I  hope  1  shall  live  to  see  the  day 

When  some  one  will  say  to  me,  ‘Dear,  you  may.” 

For  I'm  sick  of  “mustn’ts,”  said  Dorothy  D. ; 

Sick  of  “  mustn’ts'’  as  1  can  be. 

—Southern  Preebyteriem. 


THE  MISSIONARY  PUZZLE. 

“I  can’t  go  ont  for  a  weekl” 

Master  Johnny  Amsden’s  face  displayed  a 
vast  amount  of  disappointment. 

“Not  for  a  fall  week,  ”  said  the  doctor,  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  gloves. 

“Why,  doctor,  I’ve  just  got  to  go  ont.” 

“What  for,  I'd  like  to  know,”  demanded 
Doctor  Maxwell,  gazing  down  apon  him,  qaiz- 
zically.  “What  is  there  of  snoh  importance 
that  yon  mast  disregard  my  orders,  eh?”  and 
he  pinched  Johnny’s  ear. 

“Why,  I’ll  tell  yoo, ”  said  his  yonthfnl  pa¬ 
tient,  confidentially;  “it’s  about  the  mission¬ 
ary  society.  ’  ’ 

“Ho,  hoi”  cried  the  doctor.  “Do  yon  'dab 
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ble  in  assoointions  for  the  famishing  of  ging¬ 
ham  aprons  and  silk  hats  to  the  South  Sea 
Islanders?” 

”1  gness  yon  don’t  know  mach  aboot  mis¬ 
sions  and  missionaries,  Doctor  Maxwell,  ’  ’  said 
the  boy,  with  grarity. 

“Maybe  I  don’t.  Do  you?” 

“Our  society  supports  a  missionary  in  Ohina 
and  a  native  preacher  in  Burmah,  ”  replied 
Johnny,  with  pride.  “It’s  the  Burmese  mis- 
siouary  that  these  measles  interfere  with.” 

The  jolly  doctor  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  again.  “I  guess  these  measles  of 
yours’ll  not  hurt  any  missionary  in  Burmah,” 
he  said.  “They’re  not  as  contagions  as  all 
that.  You’ve  got  ’em  pretty  light,  you  know. 
You’ll  be  out  in  a  week.” 

“But  I’ve  only  got  this  week  to  earn  my 
dollar  in.  ’  ’ 

“  What  dollar?” 

“Why,”  said  Johnny  seriously,  “each  of  us 
agreed  to  earn  a  dollar  extra  for  the  Burmese 
preacher,  and  we’re  to  have  a  meeting  next 
week  and  tell  how  we  got  t'le  dollar.  We’re 
to  earn  ’em  ourselves,  you  know.  I  was  trou¬ 
bled  a  good  deal  about  how  I  should  earn  mine, 
so  the  time  slipped  by  until  this  week;  and  it’s 
the  last  one.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  earn  it?”  inquired 
the  doctor,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“I  promised  to  help  Mr.  Smith,  the  market- 
man  round  the  comer,  every  night  after  school 
for  a  week ;  he  said  he’d  give  me  a  dollar.  So 
yon  see,  doctor,  if  you  don’t  let  me  go  out,  I 
can’t  keep  my  promise.” 

“Humph  I  haven’t  you  a  dollar  of  your  pocket 
money  left?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  But  that  wouldn’t  be  earn¬ 
ing  it.” 

“It  looks  then  as  though  I  should  have  to 
furnish  you  the  means  of  earning  that  dollar, 
as  I  am  the  one  who  keeps  you  indoors.  Of 
coarse,  the  measles  can’t  be  blamed.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir  I  I  don’t  mean  that  I”  cried 
Johnny. 

“Of  coarse  you  didn’t,”  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  wink.  “You’d  rather  go  out  and  be 
assistant  to  a  green  grocer.  But  as  you’re  so 
fond  of  working  in  a  store.  I’ll  give  you  a  job 
that  would  puzzle  the  best  boy  Smith  ever 
had.” 

Johnny  looked  at  him  in  some  doubt. 

“I’ll  pay  you  a  dollar  if  you  do  it,  too,” 
said  the  physician,  smiling.  “I’ll  let  you  use 
your  brains  instead  of  your  hands.  If  you’re 
bright  enough  you  can  earn  your  dollar.” 

“Bat  what  is  it?”  cried  his  young  patient. 

“It’s  a  problem— a  puzzle— and  you’re  to 
work  it  out,  and  here  it  is:  There  was  a  gro- 
oeryman  who  had  an  eight-quart  jug  full  of 
vinegar.  The  grocer  had  an  order  for  four 
quarts,  but  had  only  a  three-quart  and  a  five. 


Humors  Feed 

on  Humors 

The  Sooner  You  Get  Rid  of  Them  the  Better. 

In  the  spring  there's  an  effort  of  Nature  to 
cleanse  your  system. 

You  know  this  by  the  pimples  and  other  ernp- 
tions  on  your  face  and  body. 

In  the  Spring,  therefore,  is  the  best  time  to  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

For  the  quickest  results. 

But  whenever  taken,  this  great  medicine 
thoroughly  cleanses  the  system,  gets  Into  all 
its  nooks  and  corners,  removes  all  humors  and 
all  unhealthy  accumulations. 

Begin  taking  Hood's  today. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  promises  to  cure  and 
keeps  the  promise. 


Woman's  Work 


in  preparing  appetizing  and 
wholesome  food  is  lightened  by 
this  famous  baking  powder* 


Light  Bisctiit 
Delicious  Cake 
Dainty  Pastries 
Fine  Puddings 


Absolutely  pure*.  It  adds 
healthful  qualities  to  the  food* 


ROYAL 


Baking 

The  “Royal  Baker  and  Pastry 
Cook’’ — most  practical  and 
valuable  of  cook  books  — 
free  to  every  patron.  Send 
full  address  by  postal  card. 


Powder 

There  are  cheap  baking  powders, 
made  from  alum,  but  they  are  e.x- 
ceedingly  hannful  to  health.  Their 
astringent  and  cauteri/.inji;  ciualities 
add  a  dangerous  element  to  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


quart  measure  in  his  store.  He  told  his  boy 
to  get  four  quarts  of  viuegar  for  bis  customer, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  pour  out  and  waste 
any  of  the  vinegar,  and  he  bad  no  other  vessel 
to  help  him  but  the  two  measures.  How  did 
he  do  it?” 

Johnny  looked  at  him  blankly  and  the  doctor 
laughed  again. 

“Well,  that’s  a  sticker  I  ”  declared  the  boy. 

“Think  so,  do  you?  Well,  the  other  boy  did 
it.  If  you  want  to  be  a  grocer  some  time, 
you’ll  have  to  learn  to  do  such  things,  maybe. 
Now,  you’ve  got  twenty-four  hoars  to  do  that 
sum.  Good-bye  1” 

The  doctor  started  for  the  door,  still  laugh¬ 
ing.  Mary,  the  maid,  came  to  let  him  out; 
but  Johnny  ran  after  him  and  asked,  just  as 
the  gentleman  was  stepping  into  the  vestibule: 
“Doctor,  doctor!  it  isn’t  a  joke,  is  it?  You 
can  really  do  it?” 

“Of  course  you  can,  if  you’re  as  smart  as 
that  grocer’s  boy  was.” 

“Just  give  it  to  me  again,”  said  Master 
Johnny.  “If  one  boy’s  done  it,  I  can  do  it;” 
and  the  doctor  repeated  the  problem. 

But  after  he  bad  studied  over  the  thing  a 
good  hour  without  arriving  at  an  answer, 
Johnny  began  to  believe  that  that  grocer’s  boy 
was  pretty  smart. 


“An  eight-quart  jug,  a  three-quart  measure, 
and  a  five- quart  measure-and  that’s  all!”  he 
exclaimed.  “Well,  I’d  like  to  know  bow  he 
did  it!  I’ll  go  down  and  see  cook.  ” 

Now,  cook  was  fat  and  jolly,  and  didn’t  mind 
little  boys  “messing”  round  in  her  kitchen  if 
she  wasn’t  bothering  about  her  dinner. 

“Are  yon  bothered  to-day,  cook?”  asked 
Master  Johnny,  looking  in  at  the  door. 

“No,  honey;  everything’s  doing  beautiful.” 

“I  want  to  know  how  you’d  measure  four 
quarts  of  vinegar  if  you  had  an  eight-quart  jog 
full  and  only  had  a  three  quart  and  a  five- 
quart  measure  to  turn  it  into?  Or,  no!  I  don’t 
want  yon  to  tell  me;  for  that  wouldn’t  be  fair. 
But  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  it  can  be 
done.  ” 

Cook  thought  some  time  with  great  gravity. 
“Laws,  honey!”  she  said  at  last,  “I  don’t  see 
how  it  can  be  done,  nohow.  But  I  got  a  eight- 
quart  jug  yere,  an’  measures.  You  kin  play 
they  ai’nt  graduated,  an’  you  kin  fill  the  jug 
with  water  an’  try  to  do  it.  Warm  water,  of 
oo’se,  BO  you’ll  not  get  cold.” 

“What’s  ’graduated  measures’,”  asked 
Johnny. 

“See  them  lines  on  the  tin  there?”  said  cook, 
holding  up  the  measure.  “Those  are  for  pints 
and  quarts,  though  that’s  a  three-quart  meas- 
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Cocoa 


Known  and  Prized  for  its  nutritive  and  reiresniug  qualities. 
A  drink  for  a  Prince  at  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


are.  There's  a  five-qaark  one.  There’s  the 
jag.  Now,  don’t  spill  the  water  on  my  clean 
floor.”  Johnny  thanked  her  and  set  to  work 
on  the  practical  working  oat  of  his  problem. 

He  had  a  jag  fall  of  water  and  two  empty 
measares  to  begin  with.  First  he  poared  the 
three  quart  measure  fall,  and  then  emptied  it 
into  the  4ve-qaart  measare.  Then  he  poared 
his  three-quart  measare  fall  again  and  fllled 
the  flve  quart  measare  oat  of  it. 

The  water  then  stood  thas:  Five  quarts  in 
the  five-quart  measare,  one  in  the  three-qaart, 
and  two  in  the  eight-quart  jag.  He  seemed 
no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem  than  be¬ 
fore,  bat  after  a  little  cogitating  he  poared  the 
five-qnart  measare  fall  back  into  the  eight- 
qaart  jug. 

Then  he  poared  the  one  qaart  he  had  in  the 
three-qaart  measare  into  the  five-qaart  meas¬ 
are.  Next  he  filled  the  three-qaart  measare 
again  oat  of  the  jag,  and  emptying  it  into  the 
five-qaart  measare,  had  solved  the  problem. 
There  were  foar  quarts  in  the  five-qaart  meas¬ 
are  and  four  quarts  in  the  jag,  and  he  hadn’t 
wasted  a  drop. 

When  the  doctor  came  the  following  moning 
Johnny  was  ready  for  him.  The  doctor  saemed 
to  be  greatly  surprised  at  his  success,  end  parted 
with  the  dollar  for  missions  with  apparent  re¬ 
gret;  bat  Johnny  thought  afterwards  that 
maybe  the  physician  knew  more  and  cared 
more  about  missions  than  he  appeared  to. 

Anyway,  Johnny  was  well  enough  the  next 
week  to  go  to  the  missionary  meeting,  and  pat 
the  pazzle  to  the  society,  and  they  bothered 
their  heads  over  it  half  the  afternoon,  and 
Jbhnny  finally  had  to  invite  them  to  his  hoase, 
where  he  coald  illastrate  the  solation  with  the 
jag  and  measures  in  question. -Sunday-school 
Visitor. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


THE  S0K6  SPARROW. 

Lynn  Tew  Sprague. 

By  the  road  in  early  Spriog, 

Always  hopefully  you  sing. 

It  may  rain  or  It  may  snow, 

Sun  may  shine  or  wind  may  blow, 

,  Still  your  dainty  strain  we  hear— 

“  Cheer— Cheer — 

Never,  never  fear, 

May  wiil  soon  be  here.” 

Darling  little  prophet  that  yon  are  ! 

When  at  last  the  leaves  are  out. 

And  wild  flowers  all  about. 

Songs  of  other  birds  are  fraught, 

With  the  spirit  that  you  taught. 

Still  yon  sing  on  sweet  and  clear— 

Hear—  Hear— 

Happy,  happy  cheer. 

Singing  all  the  year.” 

Proud  little  brother  of  the  air. 

_  —Bird  Lore. 

The  time  for  tree  planting  is  near  and  we 
may  make  oar  lawns,  gardens  and  orchards  at¬ 
tractive  to  birds  if  we  plant  some  trees  that 
bear  berries,  which,  like  the  pride  of  India  or 
China  tree,  keep  them  on  in  winter,  so  that 
birds  finding  a  store  of  food  may  make  their 
ho3ie  near  oars.  Some  of  the  trees  good  for 
the  Arbor  Day  planting  are  the  mnl  berry, 
wild  cherry,  dcgwood,  mountain  ash.  Oar 
Native  Birds,  by  Lange,  and  Mrs.  Miriam 
Bailey’s  Birds  of  Village  and  Field  tell  of  the 
trees  that  are  most  attractive  to  birds.  These 
books  ought  to  be  found  in  the  school  and  Pab- 
lic  Library. 

A  hornet’s  nest  was  brought  into  a  school  not 
long  ago  and  several  of  the  scholars  wrote  a 
letter  about  it.  Another  boy  carried  one  to 
his  home  and  studied  it  carefully..  The  three 
letters  here  give  different  characteristics  of  the 
"hornet's  castle."  Oonddctob. 

A  HORNET’S  NEST. 

Dear  Oonduotor:  The  inside  of  a  hornet’s 
nest  or  a  wasp’s  nest  is  fllled  with  small  cells 


in  which  the  yoang  are  kept  antil  able  to  look 
oat  for  themselves. 

The  older  bees  provide  food  for  the  yoang. 
They  draw  the  nonrishment  from  flowers  or 
feed  on  other  insects. 

The  nests  are  strongly  bailt  of  paper,  which 
the  bees  themselves  have  manufactured.  They 
work  loose  fibres  of  wood  into  a  palp  and  this 
is  the  paper  of  which  the  nest  is  composed. 

Q.  A.  Younger. 

New  York  Citt,  _ 

Dear  Conductor:  One  of  the  boys  in  our 
class  brought  a  hornet’s  nest  to  school.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  Chinese  lantern.  It  is  built 
on  a  branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  bailt  of  paper. 
The  outside  is  waterproof.  And  it  is  bailt 
like  a  house ;  it  has  clapboards  on  the  oatside. 
And  the  color  is  gray. 

The  door  or  entrance  is  at  the  bottom,  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  the  side.  We  coald  not  look  in  for  it 
had  no  windows.  We  palled  down  the  sides 
of  the  hoase  and  looked  in.  It  was  foar  stories 
high. 

In  each  story  there  were  hundreds  of  cells. 
And  each  had  six  sides.  The  door  is  at  the 
bottom.  We  took  the  curtain  off  every  closed 
one  and  in  it  we  found  a  dead  hornet. 

We  decided  to  call  it  a  castle.  As  we  thought 
it  was  well  guarded  by  the  other  hornets.  And 
we  would  like  to  know  how  the  hornets  get 
their  food.  Yours  truly,  John  Maher. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ 

Dear  Conductor  :  A  boy  in  our  room  brought 
a  hornet’s  nest.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  cocoanut. 
It  is  built  on  a  branch  and  looks  very  funny. 
The  sides  are  made  like  the  clapboards  of  a 
house.  It  is  pat  sheet  over  sheet.  On  the  top 
the  paper  is  like  shingles.  It  is  laid  sheet  over 
sheet. 

The  door  or  entrance  is  at  the  side  near  the 
bottom.  Yoa  cannot  look  in.  Because  there 
are  no  windows.  Our  teacher  opened  it.  There 
are  four  stories  in  the  hornet’s  nest.  The  two 
biggest  stories  are  in  the  midle  of  the  nest. 
The  two  little  stories  are  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  Louis  Tafte. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones, 
Vice-President,  Varick  Day  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 

THE  BADGE. 

Good  news,  boys  I  The  missing  designs 
have  been  found  and  once  more  started  on  their 
journey.  So  we  hope  it  won’t  be  very  long  be¬ 
fore  one  is  chosen^ _ 

This  is  the  first  sunshine  day  in  nine)  (the 
day  I  am  writing,  I  mean. )  I  would  like  to 
pat  on  one  of  those  invisible-making  caps  and 
seat  myself  on  one  of  those  magic  carpets  the 
fairy-books  tell  about  and  peep  in  at  everyone 
of  yoa  boys— peep  oat,  rather,  for  yoa  certainly 
wouldn’t  make  this  an  in  doors  day! 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  those  long  oat-door 
Sanday  walks  of  which  you  seem  to  be  so  fond. 

How  many  will  write  out  and  send  to  me  by 
May  1  a  short  account,  not  more  than  fonr 


hundred  and  fifty  words,  of  a  Sanday  walk 
that  Christ  and  his  disciples  took?  If  yoa 
think  there  is  more  than  one,  then  write  ont 
the  one  you  like  best. 

Now  let’s  bear  from  oar  Treasurer! 

“Dear  Editor:  ...  I  have  a  Treasurer’s 
book  ready  to  receive  all  entries.  ...  I  am 
glad  Starr  is  Secretary,  for  he  certainly  will 
make  a  good  one.  I  feel  quite  honored  in  be¬ 
ing  chosen  Treasurer.  I  will  try  to  do  my  best. 

I  have  never  held  an  office  before.  Won’t 
people  call  me  Sheldon?  I  am  of  the  same 
family  as  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Yours  in  the  L.  D.  O., 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould.  ’  ’  . 

I  know  Sheldon  is  anxious  to  make  some  en¬ 
tries,  although  be  doesn’t  say  so.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  suggests  that  the  members  send  the  annual 
dues  with  the  entrance  fee;  this  certainly  is  a 
wise  and  trouble- saving  plan. 

I  have  consulted  the  President  about  having 
a  debate,  two  or  three  boys  on  each  side  of  the 
question,  which  Henry  puts  in  a  good  form, 

'  *  Resolved :  That  Sanday  newspapers  are  a  det¬ 
riment  to  Sabbath  observance.  ’  ’  Henry  thinks 
it  would  be  a  pretty  one-sided  debate  because 
all  the  boys  would  want  to  be  on  the  affirma¬ 
tive! 

Still,  you  know  it  is  a  sign  of  a  fine  debater, 
if  one  is  able  to  give  good  arguments  on  the 
side  which  be  doesn’t  hold.  And  our  arga- 
ments  for  Sabbath  observance  are  all  the  stronger 
if  they  can  overcome  good  ones  on  the  other 
side. 

Some  one  (what  poet,  who  can  tell?)  says 
that  “the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts,”  and  so  we  hope  yours  will  be  about 
this  subject! 

If  any  of  yon  would  like  to  take  part  in  this 
debate,  will  you  let  me  know  right  away,  by 
April  26,  also  on  which  side  you  would  prefer 
to  be?  Then  we  will  see  about  farther  arrange¬ 
ments. 

You  have  all  heard  of  an  “endless  chain,” 
have  you  not?  A  lady  who  is  interested  in  the 
Club  wrote  about  a  Sunday  game  which  goes 
by  that  name.  She  read  of  it,  I  believe,  in 
the  Mission  Day  Spring.  Here  it  is: 

“Some  one  recites  a  Scripture  verse,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  ‘I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those 
that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  ’  Anyone  may 
follow  with  a  text  having  one  of  the  principal 
words  of  the  verse  last  recited  Perhaps  father 
says,  *0  God,  thou  art  my  God;  early  will  I 
seek  thee.  ’  Howard  speaks  up  quickly  with, 

'  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call 
ye  apon  him  while  he  is  near.  ’  The  next  may 
say,  ‘  1  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not.  ’ 
And  so  on.  ’  ’ 

Some  of  us  would  have  to  know  the  Bible  a 
little  better,  wouldn’t  we? 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Of  Elias  Howe  it  is  related  that  once,  when 
ordered  to  do  guard  duty  over  several  wagons 
captured  durng  the  day,  be  reported  at  the  tent 
of  his  superior  officer,  check-.book  in  hand,  and 
shivering  mightily.  “It  is  fearfully  cold  out 
there,”  he  remarked.  “If  you  are  willing, 
1  would  rather  pay  for  those  wagons  than 
guard  them.  What’s  the  damage?”  “One 
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thoneand  dollars,  ’  ’  was  the  prompt  reply ;  and 
Private  Howe  paid  it  without  demur,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  his  tent  to  get  a  night’e  sleep. 

A  builder  in  Glasgow  recently,  having  heard 
that  his  men  did  not  start  work  at  the  proper 
time,  thought  that  he  would  drop  down  about 
6.30  some  morning  to  see.  Going  up  the  yard 
he  caught  sight  of  a  joiner  standing  smoking, 
with  his  kit  unopened.  Simply  asking  his 
name,  which  he  found  to  be  Malcolm  Campbell, 
he  called  him  into  the  ofiSce,  and  Landing  him 
four  days’  pay,  told  him  to  leave  at  once. 
After  having  seen  the  man  clear  out  of  the  yard 
he  went  up  to  the  foreman  and  told  him  he 
had  made  an  example  of  Malcolm  Campbell  by 
paying  him  off  for  not  starting  at  the  proper 
time.  *  ‘  Great  Scott  1  ’  ’  exclaimed  the  foreman, 
“that  chap  was  only  looking  for  a  job!’’ 

A  timely  solemn  warning  to  those  who  get 
their  reading  by  borrowing  papers  for  which 
other  people  pay  the  subscription:  “A  man 
who  was  too  economical  to  take  this  paper, 
sent  his  little  boy  to  borrow  the  copy  taken  by 
his  neighbor.  In  his  haste  the  boy  ran  over  a 
$4  stand  of  bees,  and  in  ten  minutes  looked 
like  a  warty  summer  squash.  His  cries  reached 
his  father,  who  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  notice  a  barbed  wire  fence,  ran  into 
that,  breaking  it  down,  cutting  a  handful  of 
flesh  from  his  anatomy  and  ruining  a  $4  pair 
of  pants.  The  old  cow  took  advantage  of  the 
gap  in  the  fence  and  got  into  the  cornfield  and 
killed  herself  eating  green  corn.  Hearing  the 
racket,  the  wife  ran,  upset  a  four  gallon  churn 
full  of  rich  cream  into  a  basket  of  kittens, 
drowning  the  whole  flock.  In  the  hurry  she 
dropped  a,|7  set  of  false  teeth.  The  baby,  left 
alone,  crawled  through  the  spilled  milk  and 
into  the  parlor  ruining  a  brand  new  |20  carpet. 
During  the  excitement  the  oldest  daughter  ran 
away  with  the  hired  man;  the  dog  broke  up 
eleven  setting  hens  and  the  calves  got  out  and 
chewed  the  tails  off  four  fine  shirts.’’ 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 


Editor  of  the  Evangelist  :  If  not  too  late,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  congratulatory  expressions 
of  The  Evangelist’s  readers  and  writers  on  Dr. 
Field's  attaining  to  his  eightieth  year.  It  is 
now  about  eighteen  years  since  I  became  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Evangelist.  My  first  articles 
were  sent  from  Auburn  Seminary.  In  those 
days  it  was  the  custom  for  every  graduate  to 
subscribe  for  The  Evangelist  when  he  left  the 
Seminary.  A  church,  a  wife  and  the  paper 
were  considered  essential  to  a  proper  start  in 
life.  And  The  Evangelist  was  not  only  Dr. 
Field’s  paper— it  was  Dr.  Field  himself.  And 
such  it  still  will  be,  to  all  who  have  known 
and  loved  the  genial  editor  and  traveler.  Surely 
no  man  ever  had  a  larger  or  more  appreciative 
parish  than  he  I  It  is  well  that  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  these  evidences  of  love  and  esteem  while 
still  alive  to  read  them.  It  is  his  good  fortune 
to  have 

That  which  should  accompany  old  acre, 

As  honor,  reverence,  troops  o£  friends.” 

May  none  of  these  fail  him  as  long  as  he 
stays  with  ns.  William  S.  Jerome. 

Northvillk,  Mich. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  h 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work 
Arrangemente  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  littli 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Address. 

THE  COSMOPOUTAH  MAGAZINE, 

Axanti'Department,  IrvinKton-on-Hndaon,  N.  T, 


HORSES  WANTED. 

''A  Western  missionary  without  a  horse  is  a 
bird  without  wings.  In  these  automobile  days 
there  ought  to  be  help  for  two  good  bretliren. 
The  first,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  D.  Hollensted  of  Wil 
mot,  S.  Dak.,  writes: 

“I  have  a  salary  of  less  than  $700,  and  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  wife  and  three  children.  I  have  to  pay 
rent,  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  any  extra  ex¬ 
penses.  I  have  two  ont-stations  nine  miles  out 
in  the  country  where  I  preach  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  besides  my  services  here  in  town 
morning  and  evening.  More  than  half  of  onr 
members  live  in  the  conntry,  hence  yon  can 
appreciate  my  need  of  a  horse.  I  have  got  a 
boggy  and  harness.  Gonld  yon  not  recommend 
me  to  some  chnroh  or  individual  that  would 
help  me?’’ 

The  second,  the  Rev.  William  Boyle  of  Monn- 
ment,  Alaska,  writes: 

My  field  of  labor  is  about  twenty  miles 
square,  or  fonr  hundred  square  miles.  The 
roads  are  hilly,  the  altitude  high  (7,000  feet 
above  sea-level).  I  have  to  go  oat  sometimes 
to  appointments  or  in  pastoral  work,  when  the 
snowdrifts  are  up  to  the  hubs  of  my  bnggy  or 
deeper.  All  this  is  very  hard  on  a  horse.  In 
the  time  I  have  been  here  (three  years)  I  have 
traveled  over  two  thonsand  miles  to  my  Son- 
day  appointments  alone ;  in  pastoral  work  sev¬ 
eral  times  this  distance.  The  horse  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  Kansas  three  years  ago 
is  entirely  worn  ont  with  the  hard  work. 

Witbont  a  good  strong  horse  one  cannot 
torn  round  in  snch  work  as  this.  I  thought 
yon  might,  perhaps,  know  of  some  wealthy 
person  who  would  be  willing  to  donate  the 
purchase  price  of  a  horse  to  the  home  mission 
work. 

It  wonld  seem  as  if,  living  in  a  ranching 
country,  the  people  here  could  provide  the 
horse  needed  withont  trouble.  Bat  my  people 
are  all  poor,  and  when  they  have  raised  the 
amounts  necessary  for  salary  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  they  have  done  all  they  can  do.  A  good, 
well  bred  horse  that  one  can  trust  his  neck  be¬ 
hind  is  hard  to  find  in  this  region.  There  is 
none  to  be  had  among  my  congregation,  and 
the  ontside  community  is  not  generons  toward 
the  work-in  fact,  frequently  antagonistic. 
The  work  ont  here  cannot  be  jndged  by  Eastern 
standards  or  conditions. 

Very  respectfully,  y oars,  William  Boyle. 


This  brave  brother  adds  in  a  postscript:  “We 
shall  cnt  down  onr  application  for  aid  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  the  coming  year.  ’’  Who  will  come 
to  the  rescue?  Ed.  Evangelist. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPER. 

Dear  Editor:  Yon  may  recall  what  I  wrote 
a  few  days  ago  about  the  extending  apathy  in 
regard  to  religions  newspapers ;  and  that  in  my 
judgment,  their  days  are  numbered. 

I  enclose  yon  a  singnlar  confirmation  of  my 
conclusions  of  these  two  articles  which  I  clip 
from  my  paper  this  morning.  Let  me  add  two 
illnstrations : 

1.  My  favorite  religious  journal  is  a  daily 
newspaper — the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

2.  At  a  ministers’  meeting  in  Olifton  Springs 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  said  the  best  magazine  for 
ministers  at  this  moment  is  The  World’s  Work, 
and  I  recommended  they  should  drop  their  the¬ 
ological  reviews,  and  take  that  instead,  for  it 
would  be  more  serviceable  to  them  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Yon  may  take  these  things  as  signs  of  the 
times,  and  I  am  no  freak  or  iconoclast  or  ag¬ 
nostic. 

With  best  wishes  foryonr  prosperity  and  in¬ 
fallible  direction,  and  the  hope  I  may  hear 
from  yon  in  answer  to  my  revolutionary  and 
revelatory  letter. 

Yonrs  faithfully,  N.  B.  Remick. 

In  reply  we  would  say  that  though  the  days 
of  the  religions  paper  of  the  past  may  be  num¬ 
bered,  they  should  be  numbered  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  of  the  daily  paper  and  the  seo- 
nlar  weekly  paper  of  the  past  were  long  since 
nnmbered— by  Improvement ;  by  a  greater  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  the  feeling  and  the  need  of  the 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  religions  newspaper, 
this  sensitiveness  mnst  be  with  respect  of  reli¬ 
gions  feeling  and  need.  .Tnst  here  we  believe 
is  the  weakness  of  the  religions  paper  of  to¬ 
day.  With  few  if  any  exceptions  they  are  be¬ 
coming  less  rather  than  more  religions.  Two 
notable  journals  once  religions  have  frankly 
abandoned  this  field;  and  from  their  point  of 
view  have  no  doubt  done  wisely.  Bnt  we  do 
not  ourselves  believe  that  the  field  ought  to  be 
ab^mdoned ;  we  believe  that  the  most  important 
interests  and  the  most  interesting  issues  of  to¬ 
day  are  religions,  and  far  more  so  than  at  any 
critical  period  in  the  past  centnry,  and  that  the 
religions  paper  which  secures  the  capital  and 
the  ability  to  handle  these  interests  and  issues 
in  a  masterly  and  sympathetic  way  has  a  great 
and  most  important  career  before  it.  Bnt  no 
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religions  newspaper  can  lire  it  its  old  friends 
abandon  it. — Editor. 

A  i:,ITTI.K  SPRING  SONG. 

Spring  is  here  t  and  thank  Qod  I  The  robins, 
the  blnebirds,  eto.  are  singing  and  my  blood 
is  tingling.  How  I  wonld  enjoy  a  few  bright 
days  in  Now  York.  Bnt  I  fear  I  shonld  invade 
The  Evangelist  sanotnm  and  seek  the  oom* 
pany  of  a  friend  to  Innoheon.  Did  yon  go  to 
Madison  Sqnare  Garden  to  the  Sportsman’s 
Show?  I  trnst  yon  did.  It  introdnoed  yon 
instanter  to  the  Maine  woods  and  the  Adiron- 
daoks.  A  miniatnre  vacation  for  a  bnsy  Editor. 

Yonrs,  Pastor. 


"Woman’s  Board  of 
H  ome  Missions  I 

“  Notes  from  Alaska. — That  veteran  missionary, 
the  Rev.  S.  Hall  Yonng,  who  first  went  to 
Alaska  twenty-three  years  ago  and  who  in  his 
late  mission  to  the  Klondike  nearly  lost  his 
life,  still  cherishes  the  first  enthusiasm  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  and  regards  it  the  work  most 
to  be  desired  and  enjoyed.  He  relates  that  in 
those  early  days,  he  was  visited  by  a  native  at 
Fort  Wrangel,  whose  income  from  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  was  reduced  because  of  an  advancing 
glacier.  He  said  that  he  had  prayed  to  his  god 
that  the  glacier  might  stop  and  had  sacrificed 
two  slaves,  now  he  came  to  enlist  the  prayers 
of  the  missionary  as  his  had  been  of  no  avail. 
That  man  is  now  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrob,  and  many  others  oonld  be  named  who 
have  become  heralds  of  the  cross. 

At  the  eight  large  stations  in  the  territory 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  person  nnable  to 
read  and  write,  who  has  grown  np  during  the 
last  twenty- five  years. 

“Even  the  Eskimo  have  been  reached.  Sit¬ 
ting  in'my  tent  one  dreary  day  in  winter  when 
rain  and  snow  were  falling,  a  company  of  Es¬ 
kimo,  according  to  their  custom,  stood  banked  in 
front  of  my  tent,  staring  at  me.  Men  and 
women  were  dressed  alike  and  they  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  filthy.  A  miner  coming  along  asked : 
‘Do  yon  think  that  these  people  have  sonls? 
Oonld  they  go  to  hesven?  Bnt  I  suppose  so, 
for  the  devil  wouldn’t  have  them  around.’  ’’ 

“  An  Eskimo  elder  from  Point  Barrow  will 
represent  the  Presbytery  of  the  Yukon  at  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

In  the  Klondike,  where  Dr.  Yonng’s  mission 
during  the  last  four  years  was  to  furnish  Gos¬ 
pel  privileges  to  the  gold  seekers,  he  found  a 
most  promising,  enterprising  people.  Whether 
these  shall  come  home  stained  and  debased,  or 
cleaner,  better,  purer  citizens  depends  upcn 
the  present  aid  given  them  towards  an  upward 
life.  “I  would  rather  serve  there, ’’ said  the 
missionary,  “than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Those  men  are  most  lovable  and  open-hearted. 
In  the  church  organized  at  Dawson  of  fifty- 
nine  members,  there  were  seven  ladies.  The 
men  were  a  rough  crowd,  yet  as  keen,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritually  minded  as  any  I  have  ever 
met.  The  ladies  were  also  our  workers  and 
helpers  in  making  the  church  self-supporting. 
Forceful  men  are  working  this  field.  Mr.  Kirk 
at  Eagle  Oity  built  a  church  with  his  own 
hands.  He  and  his  wife  were  out  making  calls 
when  the  mercury  fell  seventy-two  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero — in  the  most  bitter  weather  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  These  men  can  cook  for  themselves, 
they  tramp  over  the  snow  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  marks  sixty  degrees  below  zero,  and  they 
enjoy  the  work.  Alaska  has  doubled  and  will 
double  its  population  for  the  next  three  years.  ’  ’ 

Making  Brightness,  —Our  teachers  count  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  make  bright  days  for  their  pupil 
s  when  occasion  offers.  Mrs.  Donnelly  of  Las 
Oruoes,  N.  M  ,  says:  “ They  have  few  pleasures 
and  very  little  love  bestowed  upon  them,  ’  ’ 
and  makes  note  of  the  impulse  thus  given  to 


share  their  happiness  with  their  friends  and 
weary  mothers.  It  stimulates  study  in  the 
preparation  of  English  songs  and  recitations, 

‘  for  every  child  in  school  must  have  a  speech.  ’ 
“It  has  the  effect  also  of  cultivating  a  love  of 
nature  in  the  gathering  of  decorations  for  the 
school-room  and  self-respect  in  making  a  neat 
appearance.  Our  English  entertainment  was 
followed  the  next  evening  by  exercises  in 
Spanish  for  the  older  members  of  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

“The  chapel  was  again  crowded,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  notice  that  nearly  all  the  strangers 
were  parents  of  our  Oatholio  pupils.  We  are 
not  only  praying,  bnt  working  for  an  increase 
in  numbers,  that  we  may  be  able  to  reach  more 
of  these  misguided  people  with  the  light  of 
Christ  and  his  love.  ’’ 

Wolf  Point,  3for»t.— Mrs  King  wrote:  “Stand¬ 
ing  at  my  kitchen  window  one  day,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  at  a  tent  near  by  one 
of  our  boys  thirteen  years  old  chopping  wood, 
while  on  a  log  near  by,  sat  the  grandmother 
looking  on..  Now  to  you  that  would  seem  the 
proper  thing,  of  course,  but  to  me,  who  know 
how  the  boys  and  men  look  upon  such  work,  it 
meant  a  great  deal.  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 


BROTHERHOOD  AND  THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

The  meeting  at  Dr.  MacArthur’s  church  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  26,  which  had  been 
previously  announced  in  these  columns,  proved 
to  be  an  occasion  of  remarkable  interest.  In 
spite  of  the  driving  rain,  the  large  auditorium 
was  completely  filled,  several  hundred  people 
being  compelled  to  stand. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch  Monument 
Association,  whose  purpose  is  to  work  for  the 
eradication  of  racial  prejudice  and  religions 
intolerance.  The  subject  of  the  evening,  the 
Golden  Rule,  was  discussed  by  a  Confncian, 
Minister  Wn  Ting-Facg;  two  Jews,  Dr.  Joseph 
Silverman  and  Dr.  Samuel  Schnlman,  and  by 
various  representatives  of  the  Christian  faith, 
one  of  them  being  an  African.  Gen.  Thomas 
L.  James,  President  of  the  Association,  acted 
as  chairman. 

The  exercises  began  with  the  singing  of  the 
Hundredth  Psalm,  followed  by  Scriptures  read 
by  Dr.  MacArthur,  and  a  prayer  offered  by 
Dr.  Silverman.  General  James  began  his  ad¬ 
dress  by  saying:  “Our  metropolis  has  never 
witnessed  a  more  impressive  demonstration 
than  this.  A  larger  or  more  representative 
audience  has  never  gathered  within  the  walls 
of  this  temple  consecrated  to  Almighty  God — 

‘  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.  ’  ’  ’ 

He  then  gave  some  account  of  the  noble  work 
of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch  in  dis¬ 
tributing  nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  then  read  let¬ 
ters  of  approval  and  sympathy  from  President 
McKinley  and  Vice-President  Roosevelt. 

His  Excellency,  Wn  Ting-Fang,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  his  address  was  admir¬ 
able.  He  declared  that  “racial  prejudice  and 
religions  intolerance  are  twin  monsters  of  bar¬ 
barism, ’’  and  closed  with  the  following  words: 
“No  person  can  estimate  the  importance  of 
this  movement  to  eradicate  race  and  religions 
prejudice.  It  will  weld  nations,  governments, 
and  people  better  than  politics  or  family  alli¬ 
ances.  It  will  promote  commercial  intercourse. 
Ik  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  war  and 
enhance  the  permanency  of  peace.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  be  signalized  by  the  grand¬ 
est  of  human  achievements  when  the  practice 
of  the  Golden  Rule  as  enunciated  by  Confucius, 
‘Do  not  do  to  others  what  yon  do  not  want 
done  unto  yourself,  ’  is  followed  by  all. 

“Mr  President,  permit  me  to  congratulate 


A  strong  serial  story 
of  business  life,  by 


Mcrwin-Wcbster 

Author!  of  The  Short  Line  Wnr 
How  Bannon  built  the  two 
million  bushel  elevator  against 
time  and  trouble  in  sixty  days; 
broke  the  great  wheat  corner, 
and  won  the  girl.  One  of  the 
many  serial  stories  that  regu¬ 
larly  appear  in 
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yon  and  all  who  are  associated  with  you  in 
this  noble  work  Your  own  country  will  sup¬ 
port  it,  and  that  will  induce  other  countries 
to  follow  yonr  example  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  the  movement  will  be  observed 
throngbont  the  world ;  then  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  men  live  in  universal  bortherhood.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Heber  Newton  then  spoke  on  The  Golden 
Rale  in  Basiness.  He  prophesied  that  the 
time  is  not  so  remote  as  it  now  appears  when 
men  will  not  only  spend  their  money  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Golden  Rule,  but  will  make  it 
according  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Rabbi  Silver¬ 
man’s  theme  was  The  Golden  Rale  as  a  Basis 
of  Universal  Brotherhood.  It  was  an  eloquent 
plea.  Space  will  allow  only  an  annonneement 
of  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  speakers. 
Rabbi  Schnlman  spoke  of  The  Golden  Rule  in 
its  Relation  to  Ohildren ;  Dr.  MacArthur  on 
The  Golden  Rale  vs.  Racial  Prejndice  and 
Religions  In  coleranoe;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Walker 
(colored)  on  The  Golden  Rale  as  an  Individual 
Motto;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  The  Golden 
Rale  and  the  Equality  of  Man. 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Seward  made  two 
annonneements— that  the  organization  of  the 
Association  wonld  inclnde  women  in  the  fntnre, 
and  that  the  Park  Commissioners  have  assigned 
a  fine  site  for  the  monnment  on  Fifth  avenue 
near  Seventy-eighth  street. 

This  meeting  was  unique  in  several  respects, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  It  did  not  end  in  word^,  bnt  prepared  the 
way  for  practical  work  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Schnlman  offered  the  suggestion  that  an  an- 
nnal  Golden  Rnle  day  be  observed  in  all  the 
American  schools.  Dr.  Mac  Arthur  proposed  an 
extension  of  this  idea,  namely  that  three  Golden 
Rale  days  be  annually  observed :  Friday  in  the 
schools,  Saturday  in  the  synagogues  and  Sun- 
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day  in  the  chnrcbes.  Dr.  Silvtrnian  moved,  | 
and  the  motion  was  carried,  that  a  committee 
be  appoiuuted  to  act  in  connection  with  the 
baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirscb  Monument  As-  I 
sociatiou  in  beginricg  the  organization  of  a  I 
universal  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood.  j 

One  happy  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  call-  j 
ing  into  existence  of  a  beautiful  poem,  which 
was  written  by  Edwin  Markham  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is  as  follows: 

“  INASMUCH  ’• 

(Inscribed  to  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de 
Hirsch  of  blessed  memory. ) 

Wild  tenipept  swirled  on  Moscow’s  castled  lieiRbt: 

Wild  sleet  shot  slantinfr  down  the  wind  of  niKfct; 

Quick  snarlinu  mouths  from  out  the  darkness  spraiiK 
To  strike  you  in  the  face  with  tooth  and  fans 
Javelins  of  ice  hung  on  the  loofs  of  all; 

The  very  stones  were  sching  in  the  wall. 

Where  Ivan  stood  a  watcluuan  on  his  hour. 

Guarding  the  Kremlin  by  the  northern  tower. 

When  lo.  a  half -bare  beggar  tottered  past. 

Shrunk  up  and  stiffened  in  the  bitter  blast. 

A  heap  of  misery  he  drifted  by. 

And  irom  the  heap  came  out  a  broken  cry. 

At  this  the  watchman  straightened  with  a  start - 
An  old,  dear  sorrow  rushetl  u(>on  his  heart, 

The  thought  of  his  dead  father  lient  and  old. 

And  lying  lonesome  in  the  ground  so  cold. 

Tlieii  quick  the  watchman  cried  out  at  his  jsisi. 

*  Little  father,  this  is  yours;  you  need  it  most.” 

Alid  leering  off  his  hairy  coat  la  ran 

And  wr.ipped  it  warmly  round  liie  beggar  man. 

That  night  the  piling  snows  la-gan  to  fall. 

And  the  good  watchman  died  beside  the  wall. 

But  waking  in  that  better  land  that  lies 
Under  the  greater  stars  that  are  God’s  eyes. 

Behold,  the  Lord  came  out  to  greet  him  home. 

Wearing  the  coat  he  gave  by  Moscow’s  dome— 

Wearing  bis  coat,  tlie  very  coat  lie  gave 
By  Moscow’s  tower  before  he  felt  the  grave  1 
And  Ivan,  by  the  old  Earth-memory  stirred. 

Cried  softly,  with  a  wonder  in  his  word: 

■■  And  where,  dear  Lord,  found  you  this  coat  of  mine. 

A  thing  iintlt  for  glory  such  as  thine?” 

Then  the  Ixird  answered  with  a  look  of  light: 

“This  coat,  my  sou.  you  gave  to  me  last  night.” 


Woman’s  Board  of  j 

Home  Missions  j 

.\8  our  readers  know,  this  Board  was  in  an 
nual  session  last  week  with  the  ladies  of  Bos- 
tca  Presbytery.  Next  week  we  shall  have  a 
full  report  of  this  interesting  and  important 
meeting— superlatively  important  this  year— 
from  the  pea  of  our  regular  correspondent, 
Mrs.  Dulles 


48  Henry  Street. 

•Mn-.  .Iri.iAN  Hkath.  Chairman, 
i.-s  .\NxiK  K.  Bkai.s.  <:oi  iesi>onding  Secrctan 

Vi-s.Ci.AUA  Kieui.  Treusurer. 

Mil"'  CiiAULoTTE  A.  W'ATEniifRT.  Bead- Worker. 

The  Bnlletin  Board  of  our  Library  is  a 
source  of  constant  interest,  the  children  exam¬ 
ining  it  carefully  every  day  and  often  bring¬ 
ing  a  pictnie  for  it.  Miss  Humphrey,  the 
Librarian,  believes  in  pictures,  and  has  framed 
and  hung  many  pretty  ones  on  the  -walls,  be¬ 
sides  keeping  this  Board  filled  with  portraits 
of  well  known  anthers  and  men  prominent  in 
United  States  history  or  in  pnblic  life  at  the 
present  day,  mrJcing  it  a  sort  of  pictorial  re- 
«umc  of  events  of  special  interest  to  the  >oung 
readers. 

We  found  there  the  familiar  faces  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  Longfellow,  Borns  and  Kipling,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Fiankhn  and  Lincoln,  then  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt,  Emperor  William,  Kruger,  the  lit¬ 
tle  Qneen  of  Holland,  and  King  Edward  the 
Seventh,  with  many  pictures  of  the  good  Qneen 
Victoria  taken  at  various  ages  daring  her  long 
reign,  it  was  touching  to  have  a  little  fellow 
appear  the  day  the  sad  news  came  of  the  Queen's 
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death  with  a  picture  of  her  to  pat  on  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Board,  and  to  see  how  closely  all  her  por¬ 
traits  were  stndied  and  disenssed.  As  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  frequently  changed,  the  interest  never 
Sags,  and  many  questions  are  called  forth 
which  give  the  opportunity  for  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  instrnction. 

The  gentle  sympathetic  ways  of  onr  Librarian 
have  won  her  many  friends,  and  quite  made 
over  one  boy,  who  was  known  as  the  terror  of 
the  neighborhood,  becanse  she  treated  him  jnst 
as  she  did  the  others.  He  would  saunter  up  to 
her  desk  each  day  for  a  little  chat,  and  not 
meeting  with  the  expected  rebuff  he  finally 
said:  “Ain’t  yon  afraid,  Miss  Humphrey,  to 
have  sneh  a  bad  boy  as  me  standing  np  here  by 
yon?’’  and  when  she  replied  thnt  she  wasn’t, 
and  even  occasionally  asked  him  to  help  her, 
he  felt  that  he  mast  live  np  to  a  new  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Until  this  winter  it  has  seemed  impossible 
to  interest  onr  Excelsior  girls  in  reading.  They 
bad  little  time  and  less  inclination  for  it,  bat 
gradually  Miss  Humphrey  has  invited  them 
into  the  pletisant  room  and  made  it  so  attractive 
that  they  wanted  to  come  again,  nntil  now 
they  drop  in  regnlarly  each  week  for  their 
books,  often  getting  her  to  choose  for  them. 
This  reqnires  great  tact  and  wisdom  or  the 
books  will  be  returned  with  as  frank  a  com¬ 
ment  as  that  of  the  little  ten  year  old  girl 
I  who  came  in  last  fall  asking  for  Longfellow’s 
Poems.  After  looking  the  volnme  over  she 
banded  it  back,  saying:  “On  the  whole,  I  pre¬ 
fer  Mother  Goose  ’’  Such  frankness  is  to  be 
admired,  and  we  know  that  only  very  gradually 
cun  the  taste  be  awakened  for  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  food. 

It  is  for  jnst  sneb  guidance  and  training  that 
Libraries  like  onrs  are  needed,  and  will  be 
even  when  the  city  is  supplied  with  all  the 
well  equipped  public  libraries  provided  for  by 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  generons  offer.  Many  people 
must  be  tanght  how  to  make  use  of  each  large 
oppoitnnities  beore  they  can  apdreciate  them. 


Over  fonr  hundred  temperance  restanrants 
have  been  established  in  the  principal  towns  in 
Switzerland  and,  to  enconrage  those  institn- 
tions,  the  Government  has  granted  free  license 
to  them,  and  has  refrained  from  taxing  the 
beverages  they  provided.  The  significance  of 
these  facts  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

Oooking  is  now  tanght  in  thirty-three  de¬ 
partments  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  this  city, 
six  of  which  are  evening  schools  and  twenty- 
six  teachers  are  appointed  for  this  instrnotion. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  teaching  of 
cooking  in  public  schools,  and  nine  new  kitchens 
are  soon  to  be  added,  with  three  new  teachers 
who  have  already  been  nominated. 

Trne  prayer  is  onlyanother  name  for  the 
love  of  God.  Its  excellence  does  not  consist 
in  the  mnltitnde  of  onr  words;  for  onr  Father 
knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of  before 
we  ask  him.  The  trne  prayer  is  that  of  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  prays  only  for  what  it 
desires.  To  pray,  then,  is -to  desire — but  to 
desire  what  God  wonld  have  ns  desire. — R. 
Hall. 


CKurcK  Music 


It  is  by  no  means  nnnsnal  for  a  clergyman  to 
make  a  somewhat  special  study  of  eloontion 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  good  platform  pres¬ 
ence,  ease  in  gestnre,  skill  in  interpreting 
thought  through  the  medium  of  the  spoken 
word,  and  sneh  voice  control  as  will  insure 
that  precious  organ  against  premature  wearing 
out  throngh  abase.  Such  specific  training 
for  his  profession  is  of  great  value,  and  highly 
commendable.  Bat  it  seldom  oconrs  to  this 
same  clergyman  that  a  special  study  of  church 
mnsic  would  be  equally  valuable.  The  most 
obvious  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  two  in 
number.  One  is  the  off-hand  bat  positive 
knowledge  of  mnsic.  Given  the  ohnroh  hymnal 
and  the  ability  to  sing,  and  what  more  is  noe- 
essary?  Nothing  bat  a  tractable  organist,  of 
coarse.  The  answer  is  easy  enough,  The 
other  reason  is,  that  nntil  comparatively  re¬ 
cently  there  has  not  been  much  in  the  way  of 
mnnsical  training  available  for  those  preparing 
to  enter  the  ministry.  With  the  exception  of 
one  denomination,  the  theological  schools 
have  not  given  the  matter  the  attention  that 
its  importance  has  deserved,  and  the  schools  of 
mnsic  have  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  training 
of  organists  and  their  masters.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  schools,  both  theological  and 
mnsical,  are  dealing  with  the  question  in  a 
manner  that  is  significant  and  encouraging. 

Whenever  we  find  a  clergyman  who  has  an 
high  ideal  of  ebnreh  music  coupled  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  well- trained  organist,  it  is  not  only 
probable  that  the  old  fend  between  clergyman 
and  organist  has  ceased  to  exist,  bat  that  the 
two  are  working  earnestly  together  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  devotipnal  mnsio  in  the 
ebnreb  they  serve. — New  England  Conservatory 
Magazine.  _  _ 

A  snbstitnte  for  the  saloon  has  been  found  in 
Switzerland,  which  has  been  well  called  “the 
sociological  and  political  laboratory  of  Europe.  ’  ’ 

Let  ns  remember  that  God  has  never  prom¬ 
ised  to  supply  onr  wishes,  but  only  onr  wants, 
and  these  only  as  they  arise  from  day  to  day. 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

PER80NAI,  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  first  woman  to  be  admitted  as  interne  in 
a  French  hospital  is  Miss  Martha  Francillon- 
Roaville,  the  granddanghter  of  a  Protestant 
pastor. 

Four  Tenement  Bills  have  been  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislatnre.  They  provide  for  a 
permanent  bnrean  for  the  inspection  and  regn- 
lation  of  tenement-honse  oonstmotion  and 
operation,  for  certain  restrictions  as  to  light 
and  air  supply,  and  for  safeguards  against  fur¬ 
ther  fire.  One  of  the  bills  provides  that  land¬ 
lords  shall  be  held  responsible  for  disorderly 
tenants,  and  increases,  to  imprisonment,  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  for  prostitution  in  tene¬ 
ment-houses. 

To  hold  office  for  seventy-two  years  consecu¬ 
tively  is  something  of  a  record,  but  when  it 
occurs  in  a  country  like  the  United  States 
where  offices  are  usually  dependent  on  political 
prestige,  it  is  even  more  remarkable.  The 
office  holder  in  question  is  the  postmaster  at 
North  Lansing,  N.  T. ,  and  in  spite  of  his  nine¬ 
ty-one  years  he  witnessed  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  McKinley.  Not  only  is  he  the  oldest  man 
in  the  postal  service,  but  he  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  government  employe  in  the  country. 
When  he  .first  took  office  there  were  8,000  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States,  while  now  there 
are  about  77,000. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  Agency  for 
Providing  Situations  for  Mothers  with  Infants, 
maintained  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  provided  thirty-one  situations  in  the 
country  for  destitute  mothers  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Association  also  placed  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  varying  in  age  from  nine  months  to  ten 
years,  received  from  three  different  counties, 
in  free  permanent  homes.  Three  children  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Association  were  legally 
adopted  during  the  month. 

The  London  County  Council  has  decided  to 
buy  226  acres  of  land  on  which  to  build  work¬ 
men’s  houses  to  accommodate  42,000  persons. 
The  cost  will  be  17,500,000.  The  houses  will 
be  erected  in  Tottenham,  a  northeastern  suburb 
of  London,  where  5,770  cottages,  accommoda¬ 
ting  42,600  persons  will  be  erected.  Tbe  rents 
will  range  from  six  shillings  a  week  for  a  cot¬ 
tage  of  three  rooms  and  kitchen  to  half  a  guinea 
for  five  rooms  and  kitchen.  Workmen  can  ob¬ 
tain  railway  tickets  in  this  district  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  ordinary  fares. 


CURIOUS  AND  INTERESTING. 

Carpets  and  table  covers  were  first  known 
and  used  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  tapestry  was  introduced  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  was  quite  an  expensive  luxury ; 
but  their  convenient  proximity  to  a  seaport 
may  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Cunninghams 
at  the  Bams,  near  Crail,  to  enrich  and  soften 
the  walls  of  their  principal  room  with  some 
piece  of  “antique  historie, ’’  some  Scripture 
scene,  or  glimpse  of  “ladies  dear  and  lovely 
knights,  ’  ’  or  at  least  a  specimen  of  ‘  ‘  verdour,  ’  ’ 
“wherein  gardens,  woods,  or  forests  be  repre¬ 
sented.  *  ’  The  fioors  were  guiltless  of  carpets, 
however,  which  when  present  at  all  were  used 
as  table  covers.  So  late  as  1650,  when  Charles 
II.  visited  Fife,  he  was  entertained  at  Pitten- 
veem  at  an  al  fresco  banquet  of  “great  buns’’ 
and  divers  drinks,  set  forth  upon  a  table  covered 
with  one  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie’s  best  carpets. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  history  red 
snow  fell  last  winter  on  the  higher  peaks  of 
the  Jura  region.  A  snowstorm  visited  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Copenhagen,  in  each  of  which  places 
it  left  a  deposit  of  fine  red  dust  which  gave  the 
earth  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
blood.  Red  rain  fell  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Malvern  Wells,  England. 


NUGGETS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
RELIGION. 

All  thinking  men  are  coming  to  be  of  one  re¬ 
ligion.— Professor  Sanday. 

The  soul  divines  what  is  divine.— Tertnllian. 

Economics  and  theology  are  of  little  use  but 
for  character.  —  Dean  Hodges 

Co-operation  is  the  industrial  realization  of 
our  faith.— Henry  D.  Lloyd. 

Theology  is  psychology  reversed  and  directed 
upward.— W.  C.  Gannet. 

Political  questions  tend  to  become  social,  and 
social  questions  tend  to  become  religious  — 
Mazzini. 

For  men  and  nations  life  without  religion 
lacks  savor. — Walter  fiauschenbnsch. 

Canon  Pusey  said  of  Dean  Stanley,  “He  is 
able  to  see  agreements,  but  Is  not  able  to  see 
disagreements.’’  Stanley  called  it  tbe  greatest 
compliment  ever  paid  him. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  socializing  spirit. 

We  have  committed  the  Golden  Rule  to 
memory,  we  need  now  to  commit  it  to  life. 

Jesus  told  not  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
which  we  are  to  go,  but  of  a  kingdom  that  is 
to  come  to  us. 

Now,  this  very  hour,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  raw  materials  of  heaven. 

The  world’s  great  need  is  justice,  affectionate 
justice. 

Philanthropy  is  the  hyssop  on  the  sponge 
lifted  to  lips  of  humanity  on  the  cross ;  but 
Christ  came  to  take  humanity  down  from  tbe 
cross. 

If  I  would  minister  to  all  the  needy  in  the 
whole  city  but  one,  in  the  rejected  one  God 
is  rejected,  for  I  should  be  ministering  in  my 
own  name,  not  in  God’s  name. — Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham. 

When  the  political  condition  becomes  unen¬ 
durable  we  turn  out  one  party  and  put  iu 
another,  merely  changing  servants  instead  of 
cleaning  bouse.  The  trouble  is  not  that  the 
people  are  away  from  the  churches,  the  churches 
are  away  from  the  people. 

It  is  not  significant  that  those  who  fail  are 
discontented.  That  the  successful  are  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  success,  that  is  the  great 
omen. 

What  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  idol  of  a 
commercial  supremacy.  A  prominent  merchant 
said  to  his  pastor;  “Do  not  imagine  I  am  toil¬ 
ing  and  making  such  sacrifices  merely  for  a  big 
bank  account.  It  is  because  commercial  su- 


TEMPTINO  TERMS. 

Those  who  are  planning  an  early  trip  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  $12  excursion  tickets  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
will  be  on  sale  every  day  during  May.  Tbe 
limit  is  ten  days. 

Another  excursion  trip  is  for  $13,  and  tickets 
will  be  good  for  fifteen  days,  beginning  June 
1.  A  particularly  tempting  rate  is  a  $9  ex¬ 
cursion  ticket  to  be  sold  on  Tuesdays  during 
May,  good  for  five  days,  and  honored  only  in 
coaches. 

A  beautiful  guide  to  the  Exposition,  telling 
about  its  many  wonderful  features,  is  being 
sent  out  in  response  to  requests  accompanied 
by  four  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City,  Write  for 
one. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY 


Proprietor 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

l-ormerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 


Address  ROBT  WALTER,  M.D.. 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  P.  UNOKUHILU,  3I.A.,  Prln.,  l.owell,  Mass 

PAN-AMERIGAN  EXPOSITION 
THE  ELITE  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

Mrs.  .1.  W.  CAMERON,  Manager. 

.t05  West  Utica  Street,  Buft’alo,  N.  T. 

First-class  rooms  furnishe<l  to  Pan-American  visitors 
in  tbe  homes  of  the  Elmwood  district,  tbe  best  resident 
part  of  RufiTaio,  and  accessible  to  tbe  grounds,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Correspondence  solicited  References,  Rev. 
S.  \V.  Pratt  and  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  Thb 
Evangelist 

CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 

HACKUNSACK,  N.J. 

40  iiiliiiitoH  from  New  York  City. 

To  rent  for  summer  or  for  two  years,  or  for  sale — furnished 
or  unfurnlslied— an  attractive  hou*e,  on  corner  lot — no  side 
nolcThbors — ('hoice  nolchborhood — four  minutes  from  susiiue- 
hHiina  R  H.  Station.  Three  w*ars  built,  all  modern  Improve-, 
nients.  Nine  moms;  full  light  cpllar. 

•  Addre.ss  M .  M.  S.,  159  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

JEFFERSON,  N.  H. 

Miss  Stevenson’s  Cottage,  lii  front  -  f  “  Waumbell"  Hotel. 
Cnoicest  situut  ou  ami  vu-ws.  Attractive — Qtted  for  house¬ 
keeping  if  (lesliejl.  Open  llieplaees  on  eiitianee  floor.  Ten 
rooms.  Best  modern  Improvements. 

Address  .M .  .M .  S .,  l.'iH  Madison  Avenue,  N .  Y .  City . 


premacy  in  my  world  is  the  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  want  to  make  my  life  a  success.’’ 
Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall. 

Already  the  walls  that  divide  ns  are  so  low 
that  we  can  look  across  them  and  see  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  fields  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
walls  themselves  occupy  good  ground  on  which 
seed  may  be  sown.  As  a  tennis  court  is  some¬ 
times  marked  by  lines  of  growing  grass — so 
onr  lines  of  dematcation  would  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  growth  from  the  seed  we  sow. 
— Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

TKMFKRtNCK  NOTES. 

The  American  Young  People’s  Ohristian 
Temperance  Union  of  Chicago  is  making  a 
strennons  effort  to  secure  a  million  votes 
against  the  saloon  in  the  belief  that  “when  we 
get  a  million  together  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
get  four  or  five  million  and  that  will  save  the 
nation,  ’  ’  as  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chris- 
tlan  Advocate  says. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


The  Stated  Clerk  annonnces  that  the  railrrade 
in  the  fclloving  named  orgaoizations  bate 
kinrly  granted  reduced  rates  to  all  persons  in 
attendance  npon  the  One  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  General  Assemllf ;  The  New  England 
Passenger  Association,  the  Trunk  Line,  Central 
Passenger,  South  Eastern  Passenger,  Western 
Passenger  and  Trans-continrn  al  Passenger  As¬ 
sociations.  For  conditions  of  grants  and  names 
of  the  individual  roads  in  these  crganization* 
and  for  special  directions  application  should 
be  made  to  Dr.  Roberts.  The  following  ex 
tracts  from  the  General  Assemtly's  Act  on  the 
Mileage  System  are  to  the  point: 

It  is  understood,  that  Commissioners,  bo^b 
in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  Assemt  Iv. 
will  avail  tbeois* lees  of  any  commutation  of 
fares  tba'^  may  be  offered  in  season;  and  ihit 
in  O' her  cases  they  are  to  take,  when  prami 
oatle,  the  most  economical  roote;  no  all  >wancF 
to  be  made  for  extra  accomoiOdations  on  the 
way. 

Commissioners,  as  soon  after  their  arrival  ae 
practicable,  are  to  report  themselves  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  have  their 
respective  places  of  abode  assigned  them. 

A  CARD  FROM  IHR  H.Y. 

In  view  of  an  unauthorized  announcement  of 
our  return  to  India  under  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  which  was  recently 
made  and  the  consequent  questions  asked  by 
some,  I  yield  to  the  advice  of  friends  to  make 
a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  onr  plans  as  they 
seem  to  ns  indicated  by  the  hand  of  God  for 
the  present. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  America  from  India  it 
was  our  full  intention,  God  willing,  to  return 
in  six  months  The  providences  which  deter¬ 
mined  onr  course  homeward,  in  which  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  doctors  in  India  were  unanimously 
agreed,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  not  changed. 
Neither  the  open  doors  in  the  home  field,  es¬ 
pecially  along  evangelistic  lines,  nor  any  abate¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  Foreign  Missions,  are  in 
any  way  whatsoever  responsible  for  the  delay 
in  returning  to  the  foreign  field.  In  all  onr 
evangelistic  meetings  the  missionary  spirit  is 
constantly  emphasized,  and  our  hearts’  desire 
is  to  create  for  and  direct  more  interest  toward 
the  foreign  work. 

Reluctantly  submitting  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  only  course  for  the  present,  my  Presbyterial 
relationships  are  being  transferred  from  the 
Allahabad  Presbytery,  India,  to  that  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  which  point  we  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  evangelistic  work,  as  the  way  may  open. 
From  the  many  friends  who  have  so  kindly 
shown  interest,  we  must  earnestly  seek  their 
prayers  that  onr  efforts  in  Christ's  name  may 
continue  to  be  blessed  in  yielding  greater  re¬ 
turns  to  his  Kingdom  and  Church. 

Jaucs  B  Ely, 

Presbyterian  Evangelistic  Committee,  Wither¬ 
spoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  YO^. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  met  on  the  8th 
and  adjourned  on  the  9th.  The  Rev.  W.  D. 
Jones  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Ralston,  Clerk.  The  following  persons 
were  chosen  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly: 
Ministers,  Charles  F.  Hubbard  and  Edward 
M.  Sharp;  elders.  Prof.  Marcus  A.  G.  Meads 
and  Samuel  A.  Freeman.  The  Rev.  J.  K 
GriCQs  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Cimarron,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Byers  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal. 
It  was  decided  to  organize  a  church  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Blasdell.  Andrew  J.  Purdy  was  exam¬ 
ined  and  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  Strong 
resoln  lions  were  passed  protesting  against  the 


We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate  Mortg:agfes  for  2i  years  with¬ 
out  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  now  offei'  carefully  selected  first  mortg^agfes  from  the  rich 
black- waxy  belt  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  gfua  ,  d.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVEST JIENT  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  the  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  VIce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Pouzhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  .Y.  M.  S.  WAY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


opinion  of  the  Pan-American  Exhibi'ion  on 
the  Lord's  Day;  and  a  radical  r-iolntion  was 
adopted  on  temperance.  Lancaster  was  chosrn 
as  the  place  for  the  fall  stated  meeting.  The 
Rev.  Courtenay  H.  Penn,  missionary  from 
Pekin,  who  is  visiting  the  churches  of  the 
Prrsbytery,  was  present  as  a  visitor.  The  Rev, 
S.  Hall  Young  of  Nome  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  on  the  Growth  of  Home  Missions  in 
Alaska. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  held  its  spring 
meeting  at  Warsaw, and  was  opened  with  a  ser- 
naon  of  nnnsnal  intenst  and  power,  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Long  of  North 
Bergen  The  newly  elected  Moderator  is  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Boggs  D  D.  of  Byron.  The  Rev. 
W.  H  P,  Smith  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westmimter.  He  will  supply  the 
churoh  at  OrangeviPe.  The  Rev.  Louis  A. 
Pierson  from  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will 
preaih  at  Castile.  The  Rev.  James  Snow  Roo' 
also  from  the  Presbytery  of  Roibester, will  be¬ 
come  pastor  at  Wyoming,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis 
M  Sweet  from  the  Presbytery  of  Caynga  will 
be  installed  over  the  church  at  Warsaw.  The 
Rev.  Leonard  W.  A  Luckey  Ph.  D.  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis 
Charles  B.  Loomis  of  Attica  was  chosen  a 
trustee  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Henry  R. 
H'ancher  of  Batavia  and  Elder  Strong  Hayden 
of  Wyoming  were  elected  Commi8^ioner8  to 
General  Assembly.  Presbytery  voted  to  pay, 
in  future,  the  traveling  expenses  of  delegates 
to  Synod.  The  Stated  Clerk  was  authorized  to 
have  the  Docket  of  Bnsinees  printed,  and  sent 
to  all  the  charcbes,  one  week  before  the  s'ated 
meetings.  Every  obnrch  in  this  Presbytery  is 
at  present  supplied.  The  next  regnlar  meeting 
will  be  held  at  East  Bethany. 

J,  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


Ur’O'w-M.  IBx*os.  Oo. 

1‘IIII.A.,  Mi;W  YOHK.  tir>8T«*> 

ALEX.  HHOWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CXINMCirrKO  IIV  phivatr  wihrr. 

Meinl>er8  N.  V.,  liitla.,  kihI  lialtliiiure  st4K*k  ExohaniCM 
Knjr  an<l  all  Invent 

tnent  '‘WiirltleH  nn 

fe*lvp  ‘-f  Har  ks,  Hiinkern,  Cor- 

tMirHlItiMs,  Fi’tns  bimI  fi>rHvl<ltiHls  «>n 
^Hvornlile  terms.  rolle<*t  ilrafts  rira'*  n 
«li  (iHil  on  all  iMttiits  In  tli*«  U  a>  d  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
Ira  wit  III  the  U.  S.  on  Korel^rn  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 

liileriiHtlniiHl  Clie<x|ue8  Certificatea  of 
I  tfkC'  al’*o  Imiv  *«nd  veil  Kll  s 

LM  I  MCN  fir  I  Ur.lMI  of  Kxchantfc.  and  make  cah  • 
tran**fprs  on  all  iMilnts  Issim  ('nmnipn  ld  and  Iravelltus* 
Ui'edlts.  avHtlHhle  In  alt  imrtM  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


2  0  YEARS  firv/KS'.?. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgatres  Issued  msnthiv.  Will  m  ill  to  any  address 


KUUSWOM'I'H  tk.  JO.NKS, 
lohn  Hancock  llldg., Rostov  rhamberof  Com  nerre.CHlCAOO 
Home  oIBcf*  o-tabllshcd  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


INVEST  IN  OIL! 

Oet  In  with  ns  on  the  sronnd  floorand  make  hisr  nrofltg 
on  siiimI;  I  III  esi  iiients.  We  have  leases  and  opt'o'ia  tin 
'.’limi  Hcres  Rtcli  Oil  L  inds.  In  Oi  looll  fteli's,  w  ith  l.i  iiri). 
il  iiuiiii;  wills,  pu  III  ping  over  one  liiinil  rul  barrels  per  da.v. 
We  will  ili'ill  roi  ly  more  wells,  an  I  our  pisMlm  tion  will 
lie  over  .Vkl  bills,  p-rday  ivi<liiD  live  months.  IniesU 
■ii.nis  in  our  Company  insure  haLdsume  UivideuUs. 
Send  fur  iiro|iosUion. 

The  Petroleum  Producing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

KJCAIv  HS'rATB 


WANTED! 

KANSAS  LANDS 

If  you  have  Kansss  lands  write  at  once  giving  full  Infor¬ 
mation  We  have  many  i  urcliaaers  wanting  land  and 
can  iloub<  less  sell  y  iiirs.  Clash  paid  for  defaubeil  mort¬ 
gages.  ('boice  well  s  heted  real  estate  loai  8  for  Mile. 
Twentv-flv  ve.rs  experience  Highest  rel,  renees. 

PERKINS  A  CO  ,  -  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeiing  received  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Simonton  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 
He  is  supplying  Bellport  and  South  Haven.  It 
will  soon  enroll  the  Rev.  Samnel  R.  Warrender 
from  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Niagara.  One  of  its 
members,  the  Rev.  James  W.  Hillman,  chaplain 
'in  the  Regular  Aimy,  reported  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  where  be  is  serving  with  bis 
regiment,  the  Forty-third  Infantry.  He  has 
been  with  the  whole  of  his  regiment  or  part  of 
it  in  service  on  Luzon,  Ctbn,  Leyte  and  others 
of  the  large  islands.  He  is  pleased  with  his 
opportnnities  of  ministerial  nsefnlness.  He 
praises  the  soldiers  and  writes  appreciatively 
of  the  islands.  The  Presbytery  elected  as 
Commissioners  to  the  nest  General  Assembly 
the  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Mallmann  of  Shelter  Island 
and  Elder  Barnabas  O.  Robinson  of  Maltitnck. 
Alternates,  the  Rev.  John  D  Stokes  of  Eas'- 
bampton  and  Elder  Nathan  T.  Past  of  Bridge 
Hampton.  Deep  sympathy  was  felt  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  Geddes,  who  is  disabled  by 
an  accident  which  causes  him  much  suffering. 

E.  W. 

Clinton. — Dr.  James  H.  Taylor,  the  former 
pastor  for  a  score  of  years  of  the  Fiist  Chnrch, 


9040-38th  St. 
9010-Cortlandt 
9000-Harlem 

are  the  call  numbers  of  the 

Contract  offices  of  the 
Kew  York  Tel: phene  Company 

Calls  for  these  numbers  from  any 
Manhattan  Station  are  FREE. 
Information  regardInG:  telephone  service 
and  rates  cheerfully  furnished. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY, 
Iff  West  3,sth  Street. 

15  Dey  Street.  215  West  12Sth  Street. 


Rome,  is  now  a  resident  of  Clinton,  bat  cannot 
be  said  to  have  retired  from  the  ministry,  for 
be  is  invited  to  prrach  very  freqnently,  and 
always  responds  with  alacrity  to  snob  calls. 
Though  about  seventy- three  years  of  age,  he 
enjoys  a  good  degree  of  health  and  vigor  and 
loves  his  pulpit  work.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
his  preaching  a  poor  sermon ! 
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Rochester  —A  Good  Friday  service  was  held 
in  the  Brick  Choroh  at  4.30  o'clock,  Dr.  Tailor, 
the  pastor,  preaching  a  short  sermon,  and  the 
mnsioand  Scriptnre  selections  being  appropri¬ 
ate.  Saoh  a  service  was  held,  by  appointment 
of  Session,  previous  to  the  pastor’s  long  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  was  resnmed.  The  Third  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ohurob,  the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlao  pas¬ 
tor,  held  services  from  8  to  6  o'clock— it  being 
announced  as  A  Service  of  Meditation  on  The 
Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.  Ten  minute  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  President  Rhees,  Dr. 
Stebbins,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Leete, 
Mr.  Blodgett  and  Mr  Harlan.  In  the  evening 
at  8  o'clock  Mr.  Harlan  preached  The  Trial  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Geneva.— On  Sabbath  evening,  March  81,  In 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Professor 
Tamagnchi  of  Tukio,  Japan,  now  a  minister 
as  well  as  a  teacher,  gave  a  lecture  on  Home 
Life  in  Japan,  illustrated  with  one  hundred 
colored  stereopticon  views.  At  Dr.  Remick's 
request,  he  prefaced  his  discourse  by  a  per 
sonal  history  of  his  boyhood,  especially  relat¬ 
ing  to  bis  gradual  breaking  away  from  Budd¬ 
hism,  and  coming  into  the  light  and  belief  of 
the  Gospel.  He  suffered  great  oppositii  n  and 
restraint  for  over  three  years,  especially  from 
his  mcther  whom  he  highly  respected  and  ten¬ 
derly  loved.  His  father  wasst»rn  andnuyield 
ing.  He  has  been  in  this  country  several  years 
pursuing  his  education,  and  is  soon  to  retorn 
to  Japan  to  enter  on  his  work.  He  is  a  grad 
uate  of  Yale  Universiity,  apparently  pretty 
well  qualified  fir  a  public  speaker.  He  is  now 
rejoicing  that  bis  mother  has  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian  while  bis  father  says  Christianity  is  good 
enough.  Easter  Sunday,  April  7,  eight  persons 
united  with  the  North  Church;  'Six  by  confes 
sion  of  faith  and  two  by  letter;  four  of  these 
had  not  been  previously  baptized.  About  the 
same  number  joined  at  the  March  communion. 

E.  M.  M. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  appointed 
the  following  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly:  Ministers,  E.  B.  Hodge  D. D. , 
Thomas  Tyack  D.D. ;  elders,  John  Probasco, 
Robert  C.  Rue. 

Albert  B.  S.  Everet,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  met  in 
Pro.-peot  Street  Church,  Trenton,  April  4,  and 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev  Maitland 
V.  Bartlett,  Vice-Moderator,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Rev  Lewis  S.  Mndge,  Moderator.  The 
Rev.  William  Allen  Jr.  of  Pennington  was 
ohoien  Moderator.  Resolutions  of  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Dr.  Dnffleld  in  his  serious  illness, 
with  the  Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge  in  bis  illness 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  A.  Murphy  detained 
at  home  by  a  death  in  his  family,  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  David  D.  P.  Burrell  of  the 
Seuior  class,  Princeton  Seminary,  and  Paul 
Stratton  of  Princeton  University  were  taken 
under  care  of  Presbytery  as  candidates  for  li¬ 
censure.  A  call  was  presented  from  Princeton 
First  Church  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the 
Rev.  Maitland  V.  Bartlett,  and  accepted  by 
him,  and  the  following  arrangements  made 
for  bis  installation,  to  take  place  on  April  15, 
at  7.45  P.  M.  The  Moderator  to  preside  and 
propose  the  constitutional  questions.  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton  to  preach  the  sermon.  Dr.  William  Brenton 
Green  to  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr, 
Purves  of  New  York  to  be  invited  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  people.  Calls  were  also  reported 
as  given  by  Amwell  First  Church  for  Mr. 
Harry  Leeds  of  the  Senior  class  Seminary,  and 
for  Linins  L.  Strock  of  the  same  class  from 
Hopewell  Church,  and  for  a  Senior  from  Lin¬ 
coln  University  from  the  Witherspoon  Street 
Church,  Princeton.  The  overture  on  the  re¬ 
signation  of  the  pastorate  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  Historical  Committee  called  at¬ 


tention  to  the  proposed  exhibit  of  that  Society 
in  connection  with  the  next  General  Assembly. 
An  all  week  summer  Conference  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  of  the  Presbytery  at  Lawrence- 
ville  was  favorably  considtred  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  carrying  it  out.  The  Rev.  E. 
Morris  Fergusson  was  received  by  letter  from 
thePresbytery  of  Newton  and  bis  name  enrolled. 
During  the  morning  session  of  Wednesday  the 
anuonncement  was  made  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  T.  Duffield,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  who  bad  been  for  over  fifty 
years  a  member  of  this  Presbytery,  and  so 
identified  with  the  College  and  University. 
On  the  announcement  being  made.  Presbytery 
was  led  in  prayer  by  Dr.  Studdiford.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hecry  C.  Cameron  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  hie  obituary  for  our  Records,  and  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  five  ministers  was  appointed  to  rep 
resent  Presbytery  at  his  fnneral.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  CommissioLers  to  the  General 
Assembly:  Ministers,  Drs.  JoTn  DeWitt,  Ben¬ 
jamin  B.  Warfield  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Potter;  elders,  the  Hon.  \Mlliam  M.  Lanning, 
Jc8>'ph  H.  Wright  and  William  Beilis.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Lecture  room  of 
Princeton  First  Church,  Monday,  April  22,  at 
9.45  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton.  — Commit sioners  to 
General  Astembly  are:  Ministers,  The  Rev.  E. 
B.  England  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  C.  Chapman, 
andRuling  Elders,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Purstl,  Mr. 
James  Depne.  E.  Clark  Cline,  8.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  met  at  Ship- 
pensbnrg,  April  9  and  10.  The  Rev.  George 
H.  Bncher  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Fargo.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Upper  Path 
Vail  y  Church,  and  May  10  was  fixed  as  date 
for  installation.  Mr.  Ckailes  Zimmerman  was 
taken  nnder  the  rare  of  Pnsbyttry  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry;  and  five  young  men  were 
licensed  to  preach  the  GoRptl,  viz.:  E.  R. 
Simons,  Seth  R.  Downey,  James  A.  McAllister, 
Harry  M.  Fczlssonger,  Thomas  G.  Koontz.  A 
resoluticn  was  adopted  commending  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund  Movement,  and  especially 
calling  the  attention  of  the  chnrobes  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  earnest  effort  to  liquidate  all 
church  debts  in  connection  with  it.  Ministers 


William  McNally  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  D.D. , 
and  elders  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Henderson  and 
John  W.  McPherson  were  chosen  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  General  Assembly.  An  adjourned 
meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  at  DiUsbnrg, 
Pa.,  Jane  11. 

Philadelphia.  — T he  Greenwich  Street 
Cbarob,  the  Rev.  William  Hatton  D.D.  pas¬ 
tor,  received  twenty- two  new  members  at  the 
commnnion  on  Sabbath  evening,  April  7.  Of 
these,  twenty  were  on  profession  of  faith. 
Three  were  baptized. 

Philadelphia  — At  the  Bethany  commnnion 
htll  on  the  closing  day  of  March,  fifty-two 
members  were  received— forty  two  on  confes¬ 
sion  and  ten  from  other  cbarches.  Pastors 
Patterson  (late  of  Toionto)  and  Van  Denes, 
conducted  the  services. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  Greenville, 
April  8.  The  Rev.  John  Clark  Hill  D  D.  was 
Moderator.  The  Rev.  Humphrey  A.  McDonald 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mancie, 
and  tbe  Stated  Clerk  was  ordered  to  enroll  the 
Rev.  Oliver  O.  Weller,  when  he  has  presented 
a  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 
The  Revs.  John  Montgomery,  Irvin  A.  Prngh 
and  Henry  A.  Grabbs  were  dismissed  to  the 
Presbyteries  of  Lafayette,  Transylvania  and 
Baltimore  respectively.  The  Rev.  George  H. 
Fullerton  D.D.  was  given  permission  to  resign 
the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Chnrob,  Springfield 
Tbe  overture  of  Dr.  Hill  relating  to  tbe  gather¬ 
ing  of  statistics  as  they  existed  April  1,  1901, 
was  sent  to  tbe  Generaal  Assembly.  The  name 
of  the  Dayton  Riverdale  Church  was  changed 
to  that  of  tbe  Dayton  Forest  Avenne  Chnrob. 
Commissioners:  Ministers,  John  S.  Edenbnrn 
and  Calvin  D.  Wilson  D.D.  ;  elders,  Robert  H. 
Campbell  and  Andrew  H.  White. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  8.  O. 

INDIANA. 

Loqansport  Pbesbyteky. — Commissioners  to 


WANTED  S  iLE.saiEN,  both  local  and 
traveling.  For  terms,  address  The 
Hawks  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester, 
N,  Y.,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Yours  truly. 


THE  HAWKS  NURSERY  CO., 

T.  J  Ferguson,  Vice-Pros. 
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the  Assemblf  are:  Ministers,  H  G.  Rice,  W 
E  Shirey;  elders,  William  McDonald,  J.  D. 
McNitt.  H.  G.  Rk  E,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Pkeshyteky  of  Springfield  met  in  the 
State  Street  Ohnrch,  Jacksonville,  April  9,  10. 
The  Rev.  Jay  0.  Hanna  was  chosen  Moderator 
and  the  Rev.  George  0  Lenington  Temporary 
Olerk.  The  Rev.  E.  E.  Barclay  M.  D.  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lonis.  The 
Rev.  Elmer  P.  Loose  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  Southern  Church,  and 
will  be  installed  pastor  of  churches  of  Williams- 
ville  and  Buffalo  Hart.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Kaye 
was  called  to  the  church  of  Mason  City.  Com¬ 
missioners  to  Assembly;  The  Rev.  David  G. 
Carson,  Athens,  and  Elder  J.  VT.  Stimpson, 
Jacksonville,  principals;  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Stevenson,  Petersbnrg,  and  Elder  George 
White,  Springfield,  alternates.  The  Assembly 
overtures  on  Pastors  Emeritus  and  Limitation 
of  time  of  Licensnre  were  answered  in  afiirma 
tive,  on  Resignation  of  Ministers  and  Minis¬ 
terial  Membership  in  the  negative.  An  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  will  be  held  in  Westminster 
Chnroh,  Jacksonville,  May  16,  at  2  P.  M.  Fall 
meeting  at  Morva,  third  Tuesday  of  September. 

Thomas  D.  Loo  an,  S  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

KAL.'k^MA/.oo  Presbytery  met  April  9  in  the 
Decatnr  Church.  The  Rev.  Frank  C.  Calvin 
was  chosen  Moderator  The  cpening  session 
was  a  Foreign  Missionary  rally,  with  inspiring 
addresses  by  Secretary  Halsey,  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Wells  of  the  Women’s  Board  On  Wednesday 
evening,  there  was  a  Home  Mission  rally,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Marsh  .  M.D  of 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  and  by  Sjncdical  Mis. 
sionary  Howell.  The  following  were  chosen 
Commissit uers  to  the  Assembly:  The  Rev.- 
George  J.  Rea  and  Elder  Seymour  H.  Hogle 
of  Bnrr  Oak,  with  alternates,  the  Rev.  Frank 
0.  Calvin  and  Elder  William  Hamilton  of 
Plainwell.  Synodical  Home  Mission  self  sup¬ 
port  was  indorsed,  bnt  no  specific  plan  agreed 
upon.  The  Assembly  was  overtured  to  provide 
a  plan  of  systematic  training  in  Bible  study 
for  onr  yonng  people  and  along  the  lines  of 
onr  denominational  life  and  work.  The  As¬ 
sembly’s  overture  cu  the  resignation  of  pastora] 
charges  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
gift  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fnnd  are  gratify¬ 
ing  and  still  growing.  The  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  have  rai.sed  $1,067  for  missions. 
Two  of  onr  churches  are  soon  to  receive  minis¬ 
terial  snpplies,  and  then  every  church  will  be 
shepherded.  The  fall  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
Hamilton  Church.  F.  Z.  Ro.'^sitf.k,  S.  C. 

Benton  Harbor. — This  yonng  church  will 
soon  invite  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  E  A.  Hoffman, 
into  a  new  and  fine  parsonage.  The  cost  is 
$3,000,  and  will  be  all  provided  for.  This 
church  is  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  hopeful 
revival  interest.  Every  business  bouse  and 
saloon  is  being  visited,  and  urged  to  give  heed 
to  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Meet¬ 
ings  for  mothers,  factory  meetings,  mass 
meetings  are  held. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  met  at  Mason, 
April  9,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Donald  Morrison 
of  Tekonsba.  The  Rev.  R.  C  Dcdds  D.  D.  of 
tne  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lansing  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker 
was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Saginaw,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Dunning  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  and  the  Rev. 
William  Sidebotbam  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Flint.  The  Rev.  Charles  O.  Bemies  was  granted 
a  letter  cf  transfer  to  the  Presbytery  of  Red¬ 
stone  and  the  Rev.  William  L.  Baker  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Synodical  Self-Support  was  adopted. 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


in  POWDER,  CIGARETTES.  ARD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  IK  PIPES] 

alleviates  and  cures 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

30  Years  of  Great  Succeis.  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  26-30  N.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


after  some  discnssion.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
Presbytery  listened  to  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  C.  O.  Bemis  of  the  Michigan  Agricnlto- 
ral  College  on  The  Rural  Social  Church.  The 
Presbytery  held  its  sessions  in  the  new  and  ele¬ 
gant  edifice  jnst  completed  by  the  church  at 
Mason,  at  a  cost  of  something -over  $16,000,  the 
entire  walls  of  which  are  built  of  fieldstone 
given  by  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion.  Pastor  A.  S.  Zimmerman  has  been  an 
untiring  worker  with  his*  people  in  secnring 
this  beautiful  edifi.e  which  is  practically  with¬ 
out  a  debt.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  S.uoinaw  met  at  the  First 
Church  of  Saginaw,  April  9-11.  The  Rev. 
William  Millar  preached  the  opening  sermon 
on  Regeneration.  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer 
D.  D.  was  elected  Moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Tewell  and  Elder  H.  B.  Smith  of  Bay  City 
were  elected  Commissioners  to  General  As 
scmbly,  and  the  Rev.  E  K.  Strong  and  Elder 
J.  A.  Long  alternates.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Mid- 
dlemis  was  re  elected  Stated  Clerk  for  two 
years.  The  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved 
between  the  Rev.  A  L  Toner  and  the  church 
at  Ithaca,  and  Mr  Toner  dismissed  to  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Presbytery  to  accept  call  to  Three  Rivers. 
The  Rev.  D.  B.  Greigg  D.  D.  was  dismissed  to 
Chicago  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  S.  Megaw  to 
Flint,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker  to  Lansing  and 
the  Rev.  A.  R  Gay  to  Red  River.  The  Rev. 
Georges.  Woodhnll  D.D.  was  received  from 
Flint  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  William  Bryant 
was  received  from  Detroit  and  arrangements 
made  for  his  installation  at  Memorial  Church, 
Bay  City,  April  30.  The  date  of  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Tay- 
month,  was  cbangde  to  second  Tuesday  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  plan  of  Synod’s  Home  Mission 
Committee  for  Synodical  self-support  after 
April  1,  1902,  was  adopted.  A  popular  meet¬ 


ing  in  the  interests  of  the  newly  organiized 
Yonng  People’s  Presbyterial  Union  wa£  held 
on  Wednesday  evening.  An  overture  to  General 
Assembly  was  adopted  looking  towards  some 
plan  of  edncational  work  for  Yonng  People’s 
Societies  similar  to  that  inangnrated  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  W.  B. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Black  Hills  Presbytery. — The  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  next  General  Assembly  are :  The 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Baskerville,  Camp  Crook,  S.  D. , 
and  Elder  Prof.  0.  0.  O’Harra,  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.  H.  P.  Carson,  S.  0. 
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NEW  CENTURY  VACATION  EXCURSION. 

Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Belginni,  France. 

July  August,  1901. 

Under  management  of  Frank  C  .Clark,  New  York  City 
Party  organized  and  accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Z 
Conrad.  773  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Write  Dr.  Conrad  for  Program  Book. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FLORIDA. 

J.  K.  Wight,  D  D. 

Very  interesting  was  the  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  East  Florida  April  2  at  Miami,  near 
the  sonthern  end  of  Florida,  and  about  fonr 
hundred  miles  away  from  its  more  northern 
ohnrohes  of  Starke  and  Waldo.  The  long  dis¬ 
tance  was  made  possible  and  pleasurable  by 
the  management  of  the  East  Ooast  Railway 
granting  from  any  point  on  the  upper  part  of 
its  line  round  trip  tickets  for  five  dollars;  and 
this  not  only  to  members  of  Presbytery,  but  to 
their  friends.  About  a  hundred  availed  them 
selves  of  this  privilege.  The  courtesy  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  privilege  of  stopping  off  at  Palm 
Beach,  St.  Augustine  and  elsewhere  so  far  as 
desired.  It  was  something  of  a  treat  for  ns  in 
Northern  Florida  where  we  can  eat  strawber¬ 
ries  and  pluck  roses  in  March,  to  go  still  fur¬ 
ther  South  where  we  can  eat  pineapples  and 
sapadillos  and  look  at  the  waving  fronds  of  the 
ooooannt  and  royal  palm.  More  flowers  also 
than  we  can  boast  deck  the  well  kept  grounds 
at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami— the  oleander  already 
in  bloom,  the  hibiscus  and  geraniums  of  all 
kinds,  with  others  of  strange  names  and  great 
beauty  called  for  admiration.  The  Presbytery 
met  in  the  fine  new  church,  which  with  the 
manse  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Flagler,  and  given 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visiting  brethren  were  with  ns— as  Dr. 
Thomas  X.  Orr  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  George 
Ward,  President  of  Bobbins  Oollege,  Thompson 
and  Eeigwin  of  South  Florida,  besides  breth¬ 
ren  of  other  denominations.  As  our  Presbytery 
is  largely  a  missionary  body,  our  time  aside 
from  nsuai  routine  business  was  taken  up  with 
hearing  about  and  oaring  for  these  fields. 
Miami  itself  is  still  a  missionary  church,  young 
in  years  and  with  Oocoanut  Grove  five  miles 
away  is  oared  for  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Faris.  He 
with  others  has  helped  to  develop  three  or  fonr 
other  ohnrohes  to  the  North  on  the  way  to 
Palm  Beach.  This  is  a  region  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  largely  with  truck  gardening  and  has  filled 
up  quite  rapidly  since  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  to  Miami  five  years  ago.  Our  older 
churches  to  the  North  have  suffered  by  the 
depletion  of  their  numbers  since  the  great  freeze 
of  1895.  But  in  many  of  these  places  the  groves 
are  getting  started  again  or  other  industries 
have  been  introduced.  Stili  there  are  very 
many  waste  places — long  gaps  between  churches, 
where  there  is  no  evangelical  agency  and 
where  ohnrohes,  if  planted,  could  not  be  sus¬ 
tained.  What  is  to  be  done  for  them  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  calls  for  solution.  The  following 
overture  to  the  Generai  Assembly  was  intro- 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh 
as  when  picked.  I  need  the  California  Cold  Process. 
Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fmlt,  Jnst  put  It  up  cold,  keeps 
perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost  nothing ;  can  pnt  np 
a  bushel  In  ten  minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions 
to  over  130  families  In  one  week ;  anyone  will  pay  a 
dollar  fordlrectlons  when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples 
of  fruit.  As  there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I 
consider  It  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and 
feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  round  home  In  a  few  days.  I  will  mall  sample 
of  fmlt  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your  readers  for 
nineteen  (10>  two  cent  stalmps,  which  Is  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

Francis  Casbt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ARTIFICIAL  XEEnTH 

oe 

CONTINUOUS  GUM. 

HIQHI^Y  IMPROVED. 

DR.  HBNRT  F.  DRANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  In  Ar¬ 
tificial  Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute, 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
emression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
ofllce,  464  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  45th  Street. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  800THIN0,  BALMY  OILS. 

CaacNM’,  Tumor.  Qatarrh.  PUis,  fistula.  Uloer  aud  al. 


duced  by  your  correspondent  and  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery : 

‘‘The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  would  re¬ 
spectfully  overture  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  following  or  some  similar  declaration  be 
used  instead  of  any  now  creed  or  any  revision 
of  the  Oonfession  of  Faith : 

“The  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  stands  for  Calvin¬ 
ism  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterianism  in  cbnrch 
polity.  It  has  no  wish  to  depart  from  or  ig¬ 
nore  its  historical  basis.  At  the  same  time,  it 
wishes  to  adhere  to  its  fandamental  principles 
that  the  Scriptnres  are  the  only  rale  of  faith 
and  practice. 

“The  Biblical  rule  of  admission  of  members 
to  the  visible  church  is  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  other 
standard  for  ministers  and  other  officers.  The 
sole  test  when  Peter  was  restored  to  the  office 
and  dnty  of  feeding  the  sheep  and  the  lambs 
was,  ‘Lovest  thon  me?' 

“For  this  reason  we  believe  it  shonld  be  op¬ 
tional  in  the  ordination  of  officers  for  them  to 
give  in  their  adherence  to  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  as  tanght  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or 
to  say  simply,  in  addition  to  their  faith  in 
Christ,  that  they  accept  the  doctrines  and  polity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch. ’’ 

S.  C.  Faris  D.D.  and  Charles  B.  Warren  M, 
D.  were  elected  as  Commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chari.es  Scribner’s  Sons  :  The  Ways  of  the  Service; 
Frederic  Palmer.  Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christie.  31..5II. 

Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Bleak 
House— Little  Dorrlt;  Charle*  Dickens;  tbe  authentic 
editon,  illustrated:  vols.  XI,  XII.  Each  8150-  Study  of 
Social  Morality:  W.  A.  Watt,  Pb.  1).  jano-Evenlng 
Thoughts;  Kex.  Paton  .1.  Gloag,  D.  I).  $1.6C. 

Imported  by  The  Interatiosal  News  Company: 
The  Book,  of  Fair  Devon.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  the 
United  Devon  Association. 

Imported  by  The  Mac.millan  Company:  The  books 
of  the  New  New  Testament;  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan.  81.~5. 

The  Mac.millan  Company:  Evolution  of  Immor¬ 
tality:  S.  1).  .McConnell,  M.  I)..  D.  C.  L.  $1.25— The  Wrlt- 
itgsof  King  Alfred;  Frederic  Harri-on,  M.  A.  2.5  cents. 

Imported  for  the  Student  Volunteer  JIovrment. 
Morgan  &  Scott.  London,  New  York:  One  of  China’s 
Scholars,  (by)  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  (n6e  Guinness). 
SI  .00— Martyred  Missionaries  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  etc.  Illustrations  and  maps.  Edited  by  Marshall 
Broomball.  SL.'iO. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Company:  The  Higliest  Life; 
E.  H.  Johnson,  U.  D.  $l..50. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Son  of  Airrain;  G.  ^lonroe 
Royce.  $1.50. 

J.  J.  Little  &  Company:  Harriet,  The  Moses  of  Her 
People;  Sarah  H.  Bradford. 

Little.  Brown  &  Company,  Boston :  Life  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 
81.00 -Ballantyne;  Helen  Campbell.  81-50. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston:  Bird  Portraits:  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson;  text,  Ralpli  Hotl'mann.  S1.5tt. 

Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia:  The 
Will  and  the  Way;  Susan  M.  Bolser.  Jl.-Vl. 

PERIUUICALS. 

.Varclt- Maryville  College  Monthly:  Cliinese  Recorder; 
Confederate  Veteran. 

AprU— Association  Notes;  Triangle:  Brotherhood  Star: 
Youth’s  Companion:  Cassell's;  Public  Opinion  Magar.ine; 
The  Quiver;  Magazine  of  Art;  Cassell's  Little  Folks; 
Literary  Era;  Ogontz  Mosaic;  Cambrian;  t  aledonlan; 
Union  Magazine  of  the  United  Free  Uhurch  of  Scotland: 
Lutheran  Quarterly:  Charities;  Salvation;  Gospel  Trum¬ 
pet;  Good  News;  British  Messenger;  Open  Court;  National 
Geographic  Magazine;  Littell’s  Living  Age;  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review:  Homiletic  Review:  Current 
Anecdotes;  Tbe  International  Monthly  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Young  Women’s  Christain  Association 

RKPOKTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

State  Activities  In  Relation  to  Labor  in  the  the  United 
States;  William  Franklin  Willoughby;  (.Tohns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  series  XIX  No.  t-l).  Haltimore. 

Industrial  Betterment  or  Movements  for  Impioving 
the  Condition  of  the  Employed:  The  Get  Together  Club; 
March  28,  1901.  New  York  City. 

Curfew  Ordinance;  W.  C.  T.  U.  Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  H* 
Hubbard,  D.  D.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Nicaragua  or  Panama  Series  of  Conferences;  Philippe 
Burnau-Varilla. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  McCormick  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  1900-1901.  Chicago. 

The  Young  Women’s  Chrisfian  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Record  of  the  Year  1900.  Thirtieth  An¬ 
nual  Report,  1900. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Session  ar  d  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington, 
D.C.,  February  28,  1901. 

Harvard  University  Summer  School  of  Theology, th  ird 
session,  July  2  19, 1901. 

Twentieth  Century  Fund ;  Address  by  President 
Fisher,  of  Hanover  College,  given  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Cbnrch,  Indianapolis,  February,  1001. 

Over  the  Alps,  via  the  St.  Got!  anl  Railway ;  George 
L.  Catlin.  with  maps  and  illustrations— The  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  Orell  Fnesli,  Zurich. 

Sabbath  School  and  Young  People’s  Associations  of 
tbe  Presbytery  of  New  York,  February,  1901. 
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LINE  AND  PIU'CEPT. 

God  has  two  dwellings— one  in  henven,  and 
the  other  in  a  meek  and  thaukfnl  heart. — T. 
Walton. 

Let  him  who  would  move  and  convince  others 
be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself. — T.  L. 
Cnyler. 

Christian  penitence  is  something  more  than 
a  thought  or  an  emotion  or  a  tear;  it  is  action. 
— W.  Adams. 

“  A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained 
over  another  man  than  this,  that  when  the  in- 
jnry  began  on  his  part,  the  kindness  shonld 
begin  on  ours.  “ 

Have  you  never  observed  how  free  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  of  any  matfrial  that  can  tempt  to 
snbtle  self-inspection  in  the  art  of  devotion? 
It  is  full  of  an  ont- flowing  of  thought  and  of 
emotion  toward  great  objects  of  desire,  great 
necessities  and  great  perils. —A.  Phelps. 

What  disturbs  ns  in  this  world  is  not  “trou¬ 
ble, ’’  bat  our  opposition  to  tronble.  The  true 
source  of  all  that  frets  and  irritates  and  wears 
away  our  lives,  is  not  in  external  things,  bnt 
in  the  resistance  of  onr  wills  to  the  will  of  God 
expressed  by  external  things. — A.  MaoLaren. 


What  ShalLWe  Eat 

To  Keep  Hoaldiy  and  Strong! 

A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sense  are  ex¬ 
cellent  guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and  a 
mixed  diet  of  grains,  fruits  and  meats  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best,  in  sjiite  of  the  claims  made  by 
vegetarians  and  food  cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetable.-',  meat 
furnishes  tlie  most  nutriment  in  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated 
more  quic  kly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Remusson  on  this  subject  says 
Nervous  persons,  pecqile  run  down  in  health  and 
of  low  vitality  should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the 
digestion  is  too  feeble  at  first  it  may  bo  easily 
strengthened  by  tbe  regular  use  of  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal.  Two  of  these 
excellent  tablets  taken  after  dinner  will  digest 
several  thousand  grains  of  meat,  eggs  or  other 
animal  food  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  the 
malt  diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart's  Tablets 
cause  the  iierfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods,  like 
jKitatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  matter  how  weak 
the  stomach  may  lie,  no  trouble  will  be  experi 
eneed  if  a  regular  iiractice  is  made  of  using 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  becau.se  they  supiily 
tbe  jiepsiu  and  cliastase  so  neces-sary  to  perfect 
digestion,  and  any  form  of  indigestion  and  stom 
ach  tronble  except  cancer  of  the  stcmiach  will  be 
overcome  by  theif  daily  u.se. 

That  large  class  of  people  who  conio  u;',dci'  tbe 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  .should  cat  jilenty  of 
meat  and  insure  its  complete  digestion  iiy  tlm 
systematic  use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive  medi¬ 
cine  like  Stuart  s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  composed  of 
tbe  natural  digestive  principles,  pejitones  and 
diastase,  which  ac  tually  perform  the  work  of 
digestion  ard  give  the  abused  stomach  a  clinnc,-e 
to  rest  and  to  furnish  the  body  and  brain  with 
the  nec;essary  nutriment.  Cheap  cathartic  medi¬ 
cines  masquerading  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia 
cures  are  useless  for  relief  or  cure  of  indigestion 
because  they  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  tlio 
actual  digestion  of  fcxid. 

Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  failure  of 
the  stomach  to  digest  food  and  the  sensible  xv  ay 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  cure  the  indigestion  is  to 
make  daily  use  at  meal  time  of  a  safe  prejiara- 
tion  which  is  endorsed  bj-  the  medical  profession 
and  known  to  contain  active  digestive  principles, 
and  all  this  can  truly  be  said  of  Stuart’s  Dyspep 
sia  T.ablets. 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  sell  them  at  the  uni¬ 
form  price  of  fifty  cents  for  full  treatment. 
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BtguUrtd  Tradt  itariL 


Linen  Zephyrs 

For  Waists  and  Gowns, 

Have  an  almost  silk-like  lustre.  They  are  very 
soft  and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  and  owing  to 
their  being  firmly  woven  of  cotton  warp  and 
linen  filling  are  exceedingly  durable.  The  de¬ 
sings  are  formed  by  white  cords  grouped  into 
stripes  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  on  pink,  blue, 
helio,  old  rose  and  gray  grounds. 

Width  30  inches,  55c. 

In  our  Embroidery  and  Lace  Department  our 
bright  new  stock  of  Edgings,  Headings,  Insertions 
and  Allovers  is  very  attractive. 

“The  Linen  Store.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Laces. 

Spangled  Robes,  Chantilly  Laces, 
Chantilly  Allovers,  Chantilly  Galons, 
Ostrich  Feather  Boas,  Chiffon  Ruffs. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Parasols. 

^toadoMm  <51. 


NEW  YORK. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

ninety-fifth  Semi-Annual  Statement.  January,  1901. 

SCMMAKY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $814, 8  IS  89 

Real  Estate . 1,718,968  81 

United  States  Bonds  $1,600,000  OO  9,088,000  OO 
SUte  and  City  Bonds  .  678,000  OO  683,800  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  748,000  OO  886,880  OO 

Water  and  Ghis  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,700  OO 


608,939  99 


Railroad  Bonds  .  748,000  OO  886,880  OO 

Water  and  Ghis  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,700  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  4,190,000  OO  6,188,080  60 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  188,000  OO  440,980  OO 
Bonds  and  Mort«a?es,  being  let  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  160,400  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  949,378  OO 
Preminms  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agenta .  608,939  99 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  let  January, 

1901  47,664  84 

$13,637,833  83 

UABIUTIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,846,198  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  794,909  69 

Net  Surplus .  8,997,498  84 

$13,637,833  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,997,498  84 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW.  Vice-President 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  lo  .  , 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  ^Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

K.  H.  A.  CORREA, _ >Ass’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELLi 


California 


The  Overland  Limited, 
the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago 
6.30  p.  m.,  via 
Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  best  of  everything. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled 
“California,”  beautifully 
j  illustrated.  Free. 

Principal  Agencies:  | 

461  Broadway  -  New  York  435  ¥in$  8t.,  >  Cinetnnatt  \ 
I  601  Che$‘tSt.»PhiladelDhia  507  Smithfld  8t,tPUt$burg  | 
'  368  Wa$hington8t., Boston  234  Superior  8t.,Cleotland 
301  Main  St.,  •  Buffalo  17  Campus  Martiue, Detroit  i 
{212  Clark  8t,,  •  Chicago  2  King  8t,,E,,  Toronto, Ont.  \ 


FERRIS, 

>RREA,  -J 

C.  BUSWELL 
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